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THE SON OF MAN IN DANIEL AND THE 
ETHIOPIC APOCALYPSE OF ENOCH 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


E are not so fortunate as the seers and sages of the apocalypses. 

When confronted with the perplexities and perils of historical: 
existence and the overarching mysteries of the transcendent world where 
heaven and earth go by, they could avail themselves of the guidance 
and knowledge of the interpreting angel, “the angel who went with me.” 
Like ourselves, the seers and sages have many questions (indeed so many 
that the angelus interpres is at times almost at the point of losing his 
patience), and surely not least of all concerning that enigmatic figure, 
the bar ’enash, who towers above all others save God alone in the apoc- 
alyptic writings. ‘And I asked the angel who went with me and showed 
me all the hidden things,”’ says Enoch, “concerning that Son of Man, 
who he was, and whence he was, and why he went forth from the Head 
of Days.” These are our questions too, despite the fact that the angel 
does tell us many things of heaven and earth (and, one might add, of 
the stars also) which are not dreamt of in our philosophies, and, indeed, 
despite the vast and almost staggering literature that has gathered about 
the mysterious world of the unseen and imponderable. 

But at the very start we are overborne by a veritable host of prelim- 
inary problems: textual, linguistic, literary, historico-critical and form- 
critical, religionsgeschichtlich, and theological. In some of these areas, 
to be sure, we have made advance, not least of all on the matter of the 
usage of the term in the first Christian century, the essential integrity 
of the Similitudes of Enoch (excepting the Noachic intrusions), and even 
on the vexing question of the provenance of the bar ’enash figure. Into 
most of these matters it is not our design to enter, but rather to underline 
certain other considerations, which, as it seems to me, have received too 
little attention. I am not referring to the conventional discussions of 
the nature of apocalyptic — of these, of course, we have had many — 
but rather to more basic considerations of the nature of apocalyptic 
speech and imagination. Much of apocalypse comes to us in the guise 
of poetry, and poetry of a very special sort, though with the characteristic 
features of parallelism, meter, strophic organization, refrains, and re- 
curring motifs, almost reminiscent of cultic speech. But more especially 
we are engaged with a type of literature which teems with images and 
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figures, with symbols and similitudes, and all the spacious and wide- 
ranging fantasies (or revelations) of an unfathomed and transcendent 
universe. In the apocalypses the emphasis is more on the visual and 
visionary than in prophecy, though the seer is constantly engaged in 
the give-and-take of dialogue. The transcendent world is portrayed in its 
primordial depths and its eschatological heights. The apocalyptist is 
heir to many and diverse traditions and streams of tradition; we must 
therefore be cautious about demanding too great interior logical con- 
sistency. He makes use of many literary types and forms, but the 
Gattungen have been transformed and coalesced into a new whole, not 
always, it must be admitted, with felicity. The literary units lie there 
like disiecta membra; we have before us the panorama and vistas of 
cosmic ranges, but they are never structured into the drama, as the 
Greeks or we think of it. If we speak of cosmic drama, we are of course 
doing so with considerable latitude. Prophecy, legend, and wisdom are 
sometimes fused into the same context. But beyond that we are given 
cosmological speculations, astronomical secrets, theophanic portraitures, 
allegories and midrash, panoramas of heaven, the onomastica and ven- 
erable lore of the angels, and all the vast phantasmagoria of the unseen 
world. All of this and indeed much more must be understood and 
appreciated if we are to view the figure of the son of man in his proper 
setting. In the book of Daniel, in the Apocalypse of Enoch, and above 
all in that most princely and profound of all the apocalypses, IV Ezra, 
the bar ’enash enters upon the scene in the context of the primordial 
and the eschatological, the transcendent drama of first and last things, 
It is to the first of these that we now turn, more especially to the seventh 
chapter of Daniel. 

A scrutiny of the literary composition of Dan 7 reveals the presence 
of many formal elements. Both Martin Noth' and H. L. Ginsberg? 
have discerned the presence of two originally independent sources. The 
truth behind this view is that we have varying representations and 


t Martin Noth, ‘‘Zur Komposition des Buches Daniel,” Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, (1926), pp. 143-45. Compare ‘‘Die Geschichtsverstaindnis der alttestament- 
lichen Apokalyptik” in Gesammelte Studien zum alten Testament, p. 269, n. 29: “Ich 
sehe hier ab von der Frage einer literarischen Vorgeschichte von Dan. 7. Sie ist im 
hiesigen Zusammenhang nicht wesentlich, weil auch fiir eine wahrscheinlich anzuneh- 
mende Altere Form, die die spezielle Beziehung auf Antiochus IV. noch nicht enthielt, 
in den hier zur Diskussion stehenden Fragen in der Hauptsache dasselbe gelten wiirde 
wie fiir die jetzige erweiterte Form.”’ In the same volume, in the egsay on ‘‘Die Heiligen 
des Héchsten,” Noth addresses himself to the question of the literary unity of 7 15-28 
and comes to negative results. It is the merit of Noth’s discussion that he recognizes 
the nature of the literary types as also of the symbolism of the chapter. 

2H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel, pp. 16 ff. Two sources are identified in chap. 7: 
(1) vss. 1-7, 9-10, 11b, 12-19, 20a, 23-24a, 26-28 composed before the desecration of the 
temple or at the beginning of the persecution in 167 B.c. and (2) vss. 8, 1a, 20b-22, 
24b, 25 which are related to chaps. 8-12. 
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literary patterns which do not cohere completely with each other. For 
one thing, it is apparent that an ancient myth has been appropriated by 
the writer, but has been employed by him to body forth the transcendent 
perspectives of the events of his own turbulent and distraught age. It is 
an historicized myth with which we are dealing, and we are not to cavil 
if the varying representations betray tensions with each other.3 Again, 
nothing is more clear than that we are dealing with a definite Gattung, 
which conforms well with other representatives of the same type in the 
OT, above all with that locus classicus of all visions, the first chapter of 
Ezekiel, which is a perfectly constructed literary unity (contrary to the 
supposition of most commentators).‘ It is the language of similitude and 
theophanic vision, of the demuth and the mar’eh, with the accompanying 
audition. The phrase wx 122 is similar to that applied to the beasts. 
The four winds of heaven are stirring.the cosmic sea, and out of the sea 
come four beasts, each different from the other: the first /ike a lion, the 
second like a bear, the third, /ike a leopard, and the fourth, without 
similitude, more terribie than the others, bearing ten horns, and then a 
little horn, with eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking great 
things. This is the first scene of the mytho-historical pageantry (vss. 1-8). 
Then follows a great Gerichtsszene: thrones are placed for ultimate 
judgment; the Ancient of Days (wor pny) takes his seat amidst the 
fiery flames, its wheels burning fire. Before him thousand thousands and 
ten thousand times ten thousand; the court begins, and the books are 
opened. A prose passage intervenes, but it is clear that the second scene 
is now brought to a close (vss. 9-12), only to be followed by a third, 
introduced with the same solemnity as the opening words: “I saw in 
the night visions, and behold”’ (vss. 13-14). With the clouds of heaven 
comes one like a son of man. He is presented to the Ancient of Days, and 
to him is given dominion and glory and kingdom (195m) 1p" qubw). 
Daniel than inquires into the meaning of all he has seen from one of the 
members of the heavenly council (vs. 16), who makes known to him their 
interpretation (uy wo aw). The rest of the chapter deserves 
detailed examination, but what is central for our purposes is the inter- 
pretation attached to the figure of the bar ’enash. No fewer than three 
times we are told that it is the ‘saints of the Most High’”’ or “‘the people 
of the saints of the Most High” (q:vby ‘wp oyd; vss. 18, 25,27). On 


3 Analysis of the structure, style, and literary composition of the chapter suggests 
that an original tradition has been expanded and transformed, not only because of the 
overlapping of poetry and prose, but also because of tensions within the symbolism. 

4H. G. May, “Ezekiel,” Jnterpreter’s Bible, vol. 6, p. 46: “Actually, the vision of 
the storm, the throne chariot, and the scroll form an ideological unit, and to separate 
them thus is artificial and unnatural.’’ Compare the exegesis on pp. 69-85. Structural 
and rhetorical analysis confirms May’s view. The same style and terminology of vision 
and audition is reflected in Daniel. Compare also Jer 4 23-26. 
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the face of it, it would seem that we could let the matter rest here. But 
the theophanic setting, the mythological background, and the ancient 
Oriental, Semitic symbolism require more explication than the pesher 
gives us. 

First of all, the figure of the bar ’enash is a being in human form; in 
the language of vision, someone who has the appearance (as it were) of a 
man. Supernatural revelation of vision is characteristically adumbrated 
speech. But many scholars find it striking that a community of men 
should be presented as an individual. The older commentators, like 
Bousset and Gressmann, make much of this incongruity, and a more 
recent scholar, Ludin Jansen, says that the figure certainly does not 
suit collective interpretation.’ On the other hand, others have been 
quick to see that we have numerous parallels in the OT to the fluidity 
between people and person, above all in the figure of the Servant of the 
Lord. It is the Jewish people or the holy remnant of the people which is 
represented in the son of man. Indeed the text itself gives support for 
this view, for the four beasts represent not only kingdoms or empires 
but their kings: “these four great beasts are four kings’’ (7 17). The 
son of man is also king, indeed king kat’ exochén, for to him is given 
dominion and glory and kingdom; and all peoples, nations, and lan- 
guages shall serve him, an everlasting dominion that will never be 
destroyed (7 14). But can we be more explicit in our understanding of 
the bar ’enash? Is he man or angel, earthly or heavenly, human or 
superhuman? There are those who contend that he is certainly human. 
Thus T. W. Manson declares: ‘It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that what Daniel portrays is not a divine, semi-divine, or angelic figure 
coming down from heaven, to bring deliverance, but a human figure 
going up to heaven to receive it.”° Although I find this view difficult to 
accept, Manson might well have strengthened his case by referring to the 
motif of the divine assembly or the council of Yahweh in the OT.” I am 
nevertheless unable to see that the text is speaking of one who has 
ascended from earth to heaven; the son of man comes with the clouds 
(w’Dw °239), one of the common terms of theophanic description in the 
OT. Others have thought of the son of man as an angel. There is more 
to be said for this view. Angelic beings, both in Daniel and elsewhere, 
are described much in the same fashion as the son of man, and one has 
no difficulty in adducing parallels from theophanies for the view that we 


5H. L. Jansen, Die Henochgestalt: Eine vergleichende religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung, Oslo, 1939. 

6 T. W. Manson, ‘‘The Son of Man in Daniel, Enoch, and the Gospels,” Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, xxxii (1949-50), p. 174. 

7 See inter alia H. Wheeler: Robinson, ‘‘The Council of Yahweh,” xlv (1945), pp. 
151-57; Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (1946), pp. 167-70. Cf. I Kings 
22; Isa 40 1-11; Jer 23 18. 
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are here concerned with a heavenly being. This is the position of F. C. 
Porter, one of the really perceptive scholars in this field, who identifies 
the bar 'enash with Michael, ‘‘Israel’s representative and counterpart 
in the spirit realm.’’® Other possibilities have been proposed, to which 
we shall refer at another point. But the view that has held the widest 
currency in the history of Christian exegesis is that the son of man is 
the Messiah, as he was understood to be by the writer of the Similitudes 
of Enoch, the NT evangelist (Matt 24 30; 26 64; 16 271.), and IV Ezra. 
Hugo Gressmann and others of the Religionsgeschichtler, recognizing and’ 
stressing the mythological traditions lying behind Daniel, make this same 
identification, as apparently W. F. Albright does.’ Since in our view the 
collective interpretation does not militate against conceiving the son of 
man as the representative of the saints of the Most High, the king, as 
the text itself implies, and since he is therefore eschatological king, one 
who will usher in the new age and the kingdom of God, a messianic 
interpretation seems to us not only permissible, but probable. If this is 
true, however, it would seem that we are still a far cry from the traditions 
of the sacral king and the national messianic expectations that developed 
from them. So it would seem on the face of it, but we must remember 
that the royal ideology was a spacious one, that its roots are to be traced 
in part at least to the ancient Near Eastern ideas of kingship, and that 
these comprehended elaborate myths with cosmic dimensions. Whether 
they are sufficient to explain the portrait of the divine, transcendent 
figure of the bar ’enash is another matter, but we must be careful not to 
exaggerate the distinctions or to forget that in the royal psalms and 
elsewhere we have ascriptions applied to the Lord’s Anointed which 
have prompted not a few contemporary scholars to think of him as 
divine or in some sense a sacral being. In both cases, whether of the 
nationalistic son of David or of the son of man, we are moving in the 
realm of mythology, indeed of primordial and eschatological mythology. 
For it is clear that in both we are dealing in part with the most wide- 
spread and best known of all ancient Semitic myths, that of the chaos 
dragon and the conquering Marduk, whose victory was celebrated in 
the ceremonies and rituals of the akitu festival. This is not to say that 
Daniel derived his myth directly from Mesopotamia, though this must 
not be excluded; there are the affinities with the Ugaritic representations 
too of which we must take account.'® Perhaps Professor Jeffery, my 
lamented former colleague, may be right in saying that it is not necessary 


§ Frank Chamberlain Porter, The Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, pp. 131-34. 
The views of Nathaniel Schmidt, JBL, I (1901), pp. 22-28, are very similar. 

9W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 290, 292. So, too, Arthur 
Jeffery in Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 6, p. 461. 

te J. A. Emerton, ‘‘The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery,’’ JTS, n.s. ix (1958), 
pp. 225-42. 
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to think of any particular source from which the writer was drawing, 
for elements of Mesopotamian, Canaanitish, and Iranian mythology 
were part of the world of his day.” 

Let us now turn to the Similitudes of Enoch. Here we seem to be 
moving in essentially the same world of thought as in Daniel, but the 
apocalyptic eschatology is much more elaborate, more variegated, more 
replete with symbol, yet shrouded, too, with awesome mysteries, a guise 
of hiddenness, and secrets of the hinterland of primordial and eschatolog- 
ical time. The canvas is fuller and more crowded than in Daniel. The 
style is more varied; the literary types are more numerous. On the one 
hand, there are a number of indications of pattern and structure; on 
the other, there are signs that the original composition has been dis- 
turbed. Repetitions are profuse. In the Similitudes we have three great 
visions; in IV Ezra there are seven. The portrait that we have of the 
son of man is many-faceted, and we have a more detailed and vaster 
background out of which the figure of the son of man emerges. It is 
plain that the writer is drawing his materials from many different tradi- 
tions, and these, let it be said, are not as well-articulated as one might 
wish. In the light of all this, shall we be able to discern any guiding and 
directing motif beneath which we may subsume not only the portraiture 
of the son of man but also the cosmological, astronomical, angelic, and 
prophetic materials? I believe the answer to this question is a qualified 
affirmative, and it is fortunately provided us in the opening introductory 
chapter of the Similitudes: 


The second vision which he saw, the vision of wisdom — which Enoch the son of 
Jared, the son of Mahalel, the son of Cainan, the son of Enos, the son of Seth, the 
son of Adam, saw. And this is the beginning of the words of wisdom which I lifted 
up my voice to speak and say to those which dwell on earth: Hear, ye men of 
primeval time (qadamat: cf. Heb. gedem), and see, ye that come after, the words 
of the Holy One which I will speak before the Lord of Spirits. It were better to 
declare (them only) to the men of primeval time (qadam1t), but even from those 
that come after we will not withhold the beginning of wisdom. Till the present 
day such wisdom has never been given by the Lord of Spirits as I have received 
according to my insight, according to the good pleasure of the Lord of Spirits by 
whom the lot of eternal life has been given to me. 


At least two dominant impressions are left with us: one, the pervading 
stress upon primordial and eschatological time, the other, the striking 
emphasis upon wisdom. The latter leads us to the very important matter 
of the nature of apocalyptic wisdom, its ancestry, its relation to the 
mysteries and secrets, and not least of all, for our present purposes, 


™ Jeffery, ibid., p. 451. 

12 The association of the ‘‘mysteries” or ‘‘secrets’’ with wisdom is, of course, not 
infrequent. Compare, for example, Dan 2, especially vs. 19: *5°>-7 wima bxd por 
*5) nro and the words that follow: 
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to the central figure of the son of man. Into these questions we cannot 
enter at this point, but I believe that they provide in some degree an 
answer to the cultural origins and affinities of the bar ‘enash. 

The subject of the son of man has received extensive treatment in 
recent years by Erik Sjéberg in Der Menschensohn im Athiopischen 
Henochbuch and in Sigmund Mowinckel’s He That Cometh.3 I may 
restate and reformulate the major features of the son of man figure in 
the light of my own reading of the text: 


1. The son of man is a figure of primordial time; he belongs to the 
Urzeit before creation. When Enoch is translated to heaven by awhirl- 
wind, he sees the Elect One and his dwelling place under the wings of 
the Lord of Spirits. In 48 3 we are informed that 


Before the sun and the signs were created, 
Before the stars of heaven were made, 
His name was named before the Lord of Spirits. 


After a telling description of his mission we read: 


For this reason hath he been chosen and hidden before him, 
Before the creation of the world and for evermore (48 6). 


And again: 
For from the beginning the Son of Man was hidden (62 7a). 


It is perhaps not too much to say that he was the first-born of all crea- 
tures. The ultimate purpose of God is somehow hidden in him, and in 
the consummation of all things he will perform the work which in the 
mind of God was allotted him from the beginning. 

2. The classical formulations of eschatology relate the end-time to 
primeval time, the last things to the first things, the consummation 
to the divine initiative, omega to alpha. The son of man appears at the 
end of the ages to introduce the new aeon. He is the agent of the great 
reversal. The mighty empires will be overthrown; the righteous will be 
vindicated and receive the rewards which belong to the faithful and the 


Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever, 
to whom belong wisdom and might. 


He changes times and seasons; 

he removes kings and sets up kings; 
he gives wisdom to the wise 

and knowledge to those who have no understanding; 
he reveals deep and mysterious things (xn7n0D); 

he knows what is in the darkness, 

and the light dwells with him (7 20-22). 


See also vss. 27-30. Note also the usage of the o°m in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
%3 The original, Han som kommer, was published in 1951. 
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patient. The long night of darkness will be ended, “for the Lord of 
Spirits will cause light to appear.’’ The divine light transfigures the 
faces of the righteous, the new age is effulgent with the dawn. In the 
astronomical secrets (41 3-9) the antithesis between light and darkness 
is significantly related to the priestly cosmogony of Gen 1. The secrets 
of the righteous will be revealed (38 3a), and the perplexing mysteries of 
theodicy will be unfolded in the judgment of sinners (38 3»). They who 
possess the earth will be no longer powerful and exalted (38 4), and the 
elect and righteous will possess the heritage of eternal life and blessed- 
ness. Heaven and earth will be transformed. This is the hour of the 
coming of the son of man. It is in his name that the righteous will be 
saved (48 7e). 

3. The son of man is king of the new age, and to him belong all the 
appurtenances of royalty. Ever and again the words accompanying the 
divine enthronement are sounded, almost in the manner of a liturgical 
motif: ‘‘The son of man will sit on the throne of his glory” (45 3; 47 3; 
51 3; 61 8; 62 2; 69 27, 29). To what degree the writer is availing himself 
of the ideology of the sacral king I am not sure. That there are echoes 
and reminiscences of prophetic messianism is probable, but most of the 
parallels which have been adduced seem to me very questionable. Never- 
theless, chap. 49 is surely dependent upon Isaiah’s ‘messianic’ oracles, 
above all in these lines: 


And in him dwells the spirit of wisdom, 
And the spirit which gives insight, 
And the spirit of understanding and might. (Cf. Isa 11 2.) 


Yet we must be careful not to read too much in lines such as these 
because of our sensitiveness to and interest in messianism. The truth is 
that this passage from Isaiah appears in a wisdom context, and Charles 
rightly entitles the chapter, ‘“The Power and Wisdom of the Elect One”’ 
(p. 217), and it is precisely in the too-little regarded wisdom literature 
that we find many striking parallels. In a word, I believe the apocalyptist 
is putting the prophetic passages to the service of his pervasive interest 
in the divine wisdom and its properties and gifts." 

4. Nevertheless the son of man is king of the Endzeit, i.e., the 
Messiah, the one to whom the dominion and the power and the glory 
will be given, who will usher in the kingdom of God. In two passages 


™ The presence of wisdom motifs, literary forms, and vocabulary in the prophetic 
literature is generally recognized, but prophecy has also left its stamp upon the sapiental 
writings, and both prophecy and wisdom are present in the apocalypses, indeed to such 
an extent that it is sometimes difficult to discern where the former ends and the latter 
begins. The influence of the wisdom schools upon such prophets as Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Second Isaiah is apparent in spite of the polemic in which the two former sometimes 
engaged. 
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the Messiah is actually referred to (48 10; 52 4), in the first almost cas- 
ually, but in the other more impressively: 

“And I asked the angel who went with me, saying, ‘What things are these which I 
have seen in secret (i. e., all the secrets of heaven that are to be)?’ And he said to 
me, ‘All these things which thou hast seen shall serve the dominion of His Anointed 
that he may be potent and mighty on the earth.’ ” 


Yet the Isaianic passage just referred to stands in close proximity to 
the first of these, so we may assume that the messianic ascription is to 
be taken seriously, without making too much of it. The portrait that 
Enoch gives us is of a transcendent, heavenly being, whose origin was 
before the creation of the heavenly bodies and whose destiny it is to 
come in judgment and redemption. 

5. The son of man is judge of the end-time, the predestined judge 
from the beginning, not only over men but indeed over the angels (41 9), 
the demonic hosts (55 4), and all who have led the world astray (69 27 1.). 
It is to judge the earth that he is enthroned as king on the 397 NDD, 
an expression which was destined to become a terminus techhicus in later 
speculation. Here, as elsewhere in the apocalypse, it is not always clear 
whether it is the son of man or God who is to judge; in 47 3, 60 2, and 
71 7 it is certainly the latter, but elsewhere it is just as apparent that 
the son of man is to be seated on God’s throne, as in 51 3, ‘‘The elect one 
shall in those days sit on my throne’ and 55 4, ‘‘My elect one, how he 
sits on the throne of glory.”” It is probably in this context of judgment 
that we are to understand the title, “the righteous one,”’ i. e., one who 
establishes or gives one the right, and “the elect one,’”’ one chosen from 
the foundations of the earth to serve as the judge of the end-time. It is 
very frequently asserted that the title, “the righteous one,” is to be 
derived from the ideology of the sacral or messianic king, and this may 
well be since the son of man is certainly viewed as eschatological king, 
but judgment is, of course, his primary function in the messianic oracles. 
It is also said that both titles, whether “righteous one’”’ or “elect one,” 
reflect the terminology applied to the Servant of the Lord in Second 
Isaiah. This, too, is possible, since the Servant passages are cited else- 
where, but we cannot be certain; at least it is precarious to draw too 
far-reaching conclusions from these designations. 

6. Yet it is in part on the basis of these titles that Jeremias and 
others have found support for the view that in Enoch we have a degree 
of identification between the son of man and the suffering servant of 
Isa 53.'5 According to Jeremias, the hiddenness of the son of man is to 


's J. Jeremias, “‘Erléser und Erlésung,”” Deutsche Theologie, I1 (1929), pp. 106 ff. 
H. H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord and other Essays on the Old Testament, refutes 
decisively the view of a suffering son of man or his identification with the suffering 
servant. See pp. 13f., 61 ff., 74. See also his Darius the Mede and the Four World 
Empires in the Book of Daniel (rev. ed., 1959). 
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be understood as a time of suffering, and he sees in the translation of 
Enoch his exaltation as son of man from suffering to glory. But the fact 
that the mission of the son of man is to be a light to the gentiles or that 
other echoes from the Servant Songs may be present in the apocalypse 
by no means warrants the conclusion that he may forthwith be identified 
with the suffering servant. The single reference to which Jeremias can 
appeal for the atoning death of the son of man is in 47 4, which is rendered 
as follows by Charles: 
Because the number of the righteous had been offered, 


And the prayer of the righteous had been heard, 
And the blood of the righteous been required before the Lord of Spirits. 


Jeremias argues that “‘the righteous” is to be understood in the singular. 
Even if that were true, the allusion would certainly be but an incidental 
one. But as Sjéberg and Mowinckel and others have contended, it is 
most likely that it is to be read as a collective, and, moreover, the context 
would surely suggest as much. The judgment of Dalman and Klausner 
cited by Mowinckel seems to me to represent the true state of affairs 
“that in the entire apocalyptic literature there is not a single passage 
which suggests that it is part of the vocation of the Son of Man that 
he must suffer and die to atone for the sins of men.’’”® 

This is in no way to minimize, however, the momentous réle which 


the son of man plays in Daniel and Enoch. All that we have said is at 
variance with such a view. As we have seen, it is in his name that the 
righteous are saved (48 7; cf. I Cor 6 11 and Acts 4 12). But what is more, 
he is also said to be the object of worship and adoration. In one of the 
most moving contexts of the apocalypse, in which Enoch associates the 
primordial and eschatological aspects of the son of man, we hear that 


All who dwell on earth shall fall down and worship before him, 
And will praise and bless and celebrate with song the Lord of Spirits (48 5). 


So, too, ‘‘the kings and the mighty and all who possess the earth shall 
bless and glorify and extol him who rules over all, who was hidden” 
(62 6); “they shall fall down on their faces and worship and set their 
hope on that son of man, and petition him and supplicate for mercy at 
his hands’’ (62 9). 


We come now to what is for many the major question regarding the 
son of man, viz., Enoch’s own question, ‘whence he is.”” Indeed, it is to 
this matter that I have directed most of my study, and have from time 
to time been tempted to agree now with one, now with the other of the 
eminent scholars who have set their minds to a solution of this vexing 
problem. Unhappily, only a few brief comments are permitted. 


%6 Ibid., p. 410. 
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With Hermann Gunkel’s discussion in his influential work, Schépfung 
und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit and the scholars who have followed 
him I find myself in considerable agreement; I do not see how one can 
question the presence of the old chaos-dragon myth behind Daniel’s 
vision of the beasts emerging from the cosmic sea. Whether Marduk 
must then be considered as a kind of prototype of the son of man is 
another matter; on this view I have great reservation. Similarly, Al- 
bright’s reference to Atrakhasis, “the recurrent Mesopotamian savior 
of mankind,” from catastrophe, son of the god Ea, yet explicitly called 
“man” and his view that he “was actually fused in Jewish-Aramaic 
tradition with the figure of the Messiah, as reconstructed from messianic 
prophecies in the Old Testament” appears to me not to have been 
demonstrated.'7 Nor do I find myself convinced by Ludin Jansen’s 
identification of the son of man with Ea-Oannes, the Chaldean god of 
wisdom, although one must admit that the parallels, as in the case of 
those adduced by Albright, are impressive.'® Finally, J. A. Emerton’s 
recent attempt to find the source of the figure in Ugaritic literature 
appears to depend upon assumptions which are for me quite precarious, 
although I would, of course, recognize the force of his appeal to Ugaritic 
terminology.'? 

As to the widely-held views concerning the Anthropos in Iranian 
culture, represented above all by W. Bousset and Reitzenstein, I find 
myself in sympathy with the careful examination by Carl H. Kraeling,?° 
but would not make quite so many concessions tojthat view as he does, 
though it must be borne in mind that this book was published in 1927. 
I confess that my judgment has been influenced in part by the negative 
verdict of Duchesne-Guillemin. He not only rejects the equation of 
son of man and Iranian anthropos, but feels that Persian influence upon 
apocalyptic has been exaggerated.” 

To pass over the views of many other scholars, let me turn to what 
can only be described as tentative results. Of the large and significant 
réle played by wisdom in the apocalypses and, indeed, of the numerous 
affinities between apocalypse and wisdom there can be no question. The 
apocalyptic seer is characteristically a sage, the wise man, as notably 
in the case of Daniel and Enoch. The opening chapter of the Similitudes 
provides the clue for our understanding of the entire work, and we do 
well to ponder precisely what it is that we are told. But it is not only to 
wisdom speculation and teaching that we must go, but to what the 
wisdom literature has to tell us about the more or less hypostatized wis- 
dom. Professor A. Feuillet has devoted two long articles to the son of 


17 Ibid., p. 292. 8 See n. 5. 19 See n. 10. 
20 Carl H. Kraeling, Anthropos and Son of Man, pp. 74-127. 
2t Professor Duchesne’s views were communicated in conversations. 
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man in Daniel, the second of which is exclusively devoted to this latter 
theme.” With much of what he says I am in agreement, but exag- 
gerations, questionable parallels, and above all the serious omissions, 
not least of all in his failure to take sufficient account of the book of Job, 
detract from the force of the argument. Jansen, too, makes a central 
place for the figure of wisdom in his understanding of the son of man, 
and in this he appears to me to be quite correct, but again there is much 
that is left unsaid. It has been suggested above that the prophetic 
passages concerning the sacral king are woven into the context of wisdom 
speculation. Moreover, the time of salvation is the time of wisdom; the 
son of man is the bearer of wisdom, and, indeed, of a very special kind. 
In the heart of the central section concerning the work of the son of 
man (chaps. 48-50) wisdom plays a crucial réle. More significant and 
striking is the extraordinary relation between the speeches of Yahweh 
from the whirlwind in Job 38-41 and the cosmological speculations of 
the Similitudes; in a word, the apocalyptist seer is giving us the answers 
to the mysteries to which Job cannot give answer: the secrets of the 
lightning and the thunder, of the winds and how they blow, of the clouds 
and the dew, of the rain and the mist, and the storehouses of the snow. 

All this may be granted without any attempt to identify the figure 
of Wisdom with the son of man. But here, too, we have a number of 
striking parallels: 


Are you the first man that was born (07% p\w’x), 
or were you brought forth before the hills? 

Have you listened in the council of God (mbx 103) 
and do you limit wisdom to yourself? (Job 15 7 f.) 


Compare with this Wisdom’s own words in Prov 8 22-25: 


Yahweh created me at the beginning of his work, 
the first of his acts of old (mo vbypp op). 
Ages ago (RSV cbiyp) I was set up, 
at the first (wx1p), before the beginning of the earth (prx 'p7pp) 
When there were no depths (morn) I was brought forth, 
when there were no springs abounding with water. 
Before the mountains had been shaped, 
before the hills I was brought forth. 


There can be little doubt that Second Isaiah in his great poem on creation 
(40 12-31) is making use of wisdom speculation. The wisdom terminology 
in the opening lines is profuse. The measuring of the waters, the spanning 
of the heavens, the weighing in balances, and the calling of the stars by 
name, — all this is much like Enoch. Note also the question, ‘‘Who 
has directed the ruah of Yahweh, or his counseior instructed him?” 


2 “Te Fils de l'homme de Daniel et la tradition biblique,” Revue Biblique, 60 
(1953), pp. 170-203, 321-46. 
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There are not a few interesting parallels in this poem. Other parallels 
have been drawn by Kraeling and others to the speculations of II 
Enoch and the Wisdom of Solomon, but they cannot be said to be very 
impressive. 

Apocalyptic wisdom includes speculation concerning the primordial 
and cosmological, the mythological and astronomical, and the wonders 
of the eschatological finale, which are often related to the former. But it 
also includes speculation concerning the first man. The subject is too 
vast to be treated here, but it would have to take into account the 
history of the interpretation of Gen 1 28 t.;% of Pss 8 and 80, and espe- 
cially of Ezek 28 in the light of the tradition lying behind it, and then 
that extraordinary development in which Adam is no longer the one 
who brought sin into the world, but rather a glorified figure. Kraeling 
has examined many of the relevant passages and concludes his discussion 
as follows: 


Together they give a highly ennobled picture of the first man. His glory when 
created was above that of every living thing. From his abode in Paradise, which 
was in the third heaven, he could see the angels before God’s throne. Indeed, he 
himself was an angel, a ruler of the earth. Wisdom guided him to the last and 
delivered him from transgression. He is the symbol of the cosmos, a perfect 
microcosm.*s 


Of course there are difficulties with this view, but in such a syncretistic 


age as that with which we are concerned, is it not possible that we have 
the fusion here of various primordial and eschatological speculations? 
Within wisdom literature itself there are not remotely different tensions, 
and apocalyptic too gathers to itself a diversity of traditions and cultural 
memories. To venture a cacophonous phrase, may we not be dealing 
here with an apocalypticized and mythologized wisdom? 


23 Jacob Jervell, Imago Dei: Gen. 1, 26 f. im Spdatjudentum, in der Gnosis und in 
den paulinischen Briefen (1960). ‘‘Die Weisheit und Gen. 1:26 f.,’”’ pp. 46-51. 

4 Aage Bentzen, Messias — Moses redivivus — Menschensohn (E. T. King and 
Messiah, pp. 39-47). 

4s Kraeling, ibid., pp. 154-55. 
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DOLF von Harnack once described source analysis of the Synoptic 
gospels as ‘‘scavenger’s labors in which one is choked with dust.” 
Although such a remark suggests little reward, one can take courage in 
the fact that the dust has never been allowed to settle. I certainly do 
not expect to settle it, but I hope that the future course of source analysis 
of the Synoptics will be more clearly seen after this particular scavenger’s 
labors. 

Various lines of argument have been advanced recently which imply 
that the “Q” hypothesis has outlived its usefulness. The most insistent 
voices come from two camps, those of the ‘‘Oxford school’ under Austin 
Farrer, and those of the ‘‘Matthean school” under Dom B. C. Butler of 
Downside.! The view of the former school is that both Matthew and 
Luke used Mark; in the latter case both Mark and Luke used Matthew. 
In both views a written document ‘‘Q”’ is no longer needed, for Luke 
used Matthew in addition to Mark. 

There is a real danger that current re-examinations of the “‘Q” 
hypothesis (or any hypothesis of source criticism) may be the result of 
attempts to organize the gospel evidence around a priori beliefs and 
assumptions as to what necessarily that evidence will show. What is 
required, therefore, is a minute examination of all the evidence in the 
gospels themselves to see whether in fact “Q’’ can stand. This paper 
sets forth certain steps of procedure under which a re-examination of 
the evidence might be carried forth most profitably. 


Step One 


“Q” by definition accepts the priority of Mark for Matthew and 
Luke. The first step, therefore, separates deliberations about a different 
order of Synoptic composition from the question of ‘‘Q.”” The disposition 


* Examples of the “Oxford school’’ include A. M. Farrer, “On Dispensing with 
‘Q’,” in D. E. Nineham (ed.), Studies in the Gospels, and his A Study in Saint Mark. 
For a secondary account, see H. W. Huston, ‘‘The ‘Q Parties’ at Oxford,” in Journal 
of Bible and Religion, 25 (1957). From the ‘‘Matthean school’’ see B. C. Butler, 
The Originality of St. Matthew; L. Cerfaux, ‘‘Le probléme synoptique,” in Nouvelle 
Revue théologique, 76; J. Levie, ‘‘L’évangile araméean de S. Matthieu est-il source 
de l’évangile de S. Marc?’’ in Nouvelle Revue théologique, 74; and J. Schmid and A. 
Vogtle (eds.), Synoptische Studien. 
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of the approximately 200 verses usually assigned to ‘‘Q” cannot be 
allowed to govern considerations of gospel priority which involve 1,100 
verses in Matthew and 1,200 verses in Luke (to say nothing of the 660 
verses in Mark which contain little, if any, of “‘Q”’). The case for Markan 
priority has been made often enough aad is based upon the whole of 
each gospel.? If a new priority is to be advanced, it must be decided first 
in a way which will include a// the Synoptic material, not just the non- 
Markan common pericopes, although these passages must be accounted 
for in any such analysis. 

Further, the least committal of all definitions of ‘‘Q”’ is the description 
of the location of its material, viz., that it is non-Markan common 
material found in Matthew and Luke. Such a definition distinguishes 
between the pericopes which make up “Q” and/or the document which 
may or may not be the source of these pericopes (called ‘‘S”’ by B. W. 
Bacon). For those who do not hold to the priority of Mark, the removal 
of Markan material from Matthew and Luke (uncovering the non- 
Markan common pericopes, or the ‘‘Q”’ of this definition) reveals ab- 
solutely nothing which suggests a common non-Markan document. 

Therefore, by itself the ‘“‘Q”’ controversy is meaningful only for those 
who have first accepted the priority of Mark. The definition of the 
problem requires that Matthew be regarded as a fresh edition of Mark 
and that Luke be recognized as using about one-half of Mark. These 


requirements are accepted by the Farrer group, but the Butlerites are 
lost for the rest of this article. 


Step Two 


The most effective way by which one can determine the literary 
methods by which Matthew and Luke appropriated the lost source ‘‘Q”’ 
(granting its existence for the moment) is to examine how each used 
material he took from Mark. One ought to move from the known source 
Mark to the supposed source “‘Q.’’ It is reasonable to assume that the 
concerns which are evident in the ways by which Matthew and Luke 
used Mark (whatever these ways may be) were also in operation when 
they used other deduced and nonextant sources, provided of course that 
these other sources contain the same form or type of material. When 
Markan priority is granted, it is necessary to demonstrate the nature and 
extent of the changes made by Matthew and Luke in this triple tradition. 
The results of an investigation of Matthew’s and Luke’s use of Mark 
are summarized under the following Results A, B, C, and D. 


2 Classic treatments of Markan priority include H. J. Holtzmann, Die synoptischen 
Evangelien and Die Synoptiker (‘‘Hand Kommentar” Series); P. Wernle, Die synoptische 
Frage; W. G. Sanday (ed.), Studies in the Synoptic Problem; E. DeW. Burton, Some 
Principles of Literary Criticism and their Application to the Synoptic Problem; B. H. 
Streeter, The Four Gospels. 
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RESULT A: 


Luke reproduced Mark’s sayings of Jesus more faithfully than that 
source’s narrative material. He distinguished between his license as a 
narrator and his responsibility as a transmitter of Christian halakah 
found in the sayings of Jesus. This is seen clearly in Markan pericopes 
used by Luke within which are found both narratives and sayings of 
Jesus.3 These passages reveal: (1) Mark’s introductory narrative sen- 
tences were handled with the greatest amount of freedom; an average 
of only 25% of Luke’s words have a parallel in Mark; (2) In the body 
of the narrative about 45% of Luke’s words correspond with the Markan 
account; (3) The proportion drops to 35% in Luke’s concluding words 
of narrative; (4) However, 78% of the Lukan words of Jesus are 
paralleled in Markan sayings. Clearly, Luke followed Mark’s words of 
Jesus more closely than narrative words taken from the same source. 

The dichotomy in Luke’s treatment between Markan sayings and 
narratives is substantiated by the distribution of “‘characteristically 
Lukan words and phrases”’ in Luke. Since the works of H. J. Holtzmann, 
Wernle, Cadbury, Hawkins, and others,‘ it has been reasonable to assume 
that these words are a valid indication of Luke’s editorial presence (or 
absence). However, the assumption that these words are scattered 
uniformly among Luke’s narratives and sayings alike has never been 
tested. He used about 413 verses taken from Mark of which 184 contain 
words of Jesus and 229 do not. Using the list of John Hawkins,’ 82% 
of Luke’s characteristic words and phrases are found in narrative verses 
while only 18% are found in Markan sayings of Jesus. Luke’s editorial 
hand is less evident in sayings of Jesus taken from Mark than is the case 
in narrative sections taken from the same source. 


RESULT B: 


The changes Luke did make in the sayings from Mark involve word 
choice rather than meaning and are overwhelmingly grammatical rather 
than theological in their concern. They were necessitated by Mark’s 
rather scanty Greek vocabulary, his fondness for overemphasis, pleonasm, 
anacoluthon, asyndetic construction, etc. Indeed, there are many in- 
stances in which Luke retained the meaning of Mark’s saying at the cost 
of internal consistency, e. g., Luke 9 27 which understands the eschaton 


3 Luke 4 31-37; 5 12-16, 17-26, 27-32; 6 1-5, 6-11; 8 19-21, 22-25, 26-39, 40-56; 9 1-6, 10-17, 
18-22, 37—43a, 43b—44, 46-48, 49-50; 18 15-17, 18-30, 31-34, 35-43. 

4H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker and Die synoptischen Evangelien; P. Wernle, 
op. cit.; H. J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke; J. Hawkins, Horae 
Synopticae (2nd ed., 1909). See also B. S. Easton, The Gospel according to Saint Luke. 

5 J. Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 16-30. 
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in a future literal sense (as does Mark 91), contrary to Luke 11 20 and 
17 20-21. There may be as few as thirteen instances in which Luke 
changed the Markan meaning of the same saying.? Although it is ques- 
tionable whether some of these changes alter the essential meaning of 
Mark or whether they merely make explicit what is implied, nevertheless 
these changes are few in number when compared to the many lesser 
grammatical and stylistic changes. But changes of all kinds over Markan 
sayings occur much less frequently than the myriad alterations Luke 
made over narrative material taken from the same source. 


RESULT C: 


Matthew, too, treated sayings of Jesus taken from Mark with more 
care and restraint than Markan narratives (although probably for reasons 
different from Luke). In the thirty Matthean pericopes which afford 
any basis for comparison,* the results are similar to those found in the 
case of Luke: (1) Matthew was most free with Mark’s introductory 
narrative sentences, for an average of 36% of his words have a parallel 
in Mark; (2) The average rises to 52% in the narrative body; (3) The 
same percentage is maintained in Matthew’s concluding sentences; (4) 
However, closest correspondence with Mark is found among the words 
of Jesus where an average of 79% of Matthew’s words have a paralle 
in Mark. 

Matthew’s special use of Markan sayings is substantiated by the 
distribution of “peculiarly Matthean words and phrases.”’ One-half of 
the 516 Matthean verses taken from Mark contain sayings of Jesus. 
However, there are four times as many characteristically Matthean 
words in the narrative verses than can be found in sayings taken from the 
same source.? 


6 Other examples of Luke's faithfulness to Mark include Luke 8 10 (use of Mark’s 
iva); 8 45 (implies something less than omniscience for Jesus); 18 18 (contains rabbinic 
inaccuracy of Mark); 18 30 (contradicts rewards system in Luke 1618). See also the 
Lukan parallels to Mark 1 44; 2 20; 3 3; 10 17-18, 33. 

7 Luke 4 43; 5 35, 37-39; 6 3-5; 8 21, 13, 18; 11 18-22, 23, 26, 30, 31-33. 

8 Matt 4 12-17, 18-22; 8 1-4, 23-27, 28-34; 9 1-8, 9-13, 18-27; 10 1-4, 9-12, 14; 12 1-8, 9-14, 
46-50; 13 53-58; 14 13-21, 22-33; 15 21-28, 32-39; 161, 4, 12-16; 17 9-13, 14-21, 22-23; 18 1-5; 19 1-9, 
13-15, 16-30; 20 17-19, 20--28, 29-34. 

9 The distinction between words of Jesus and deeds by Jesus is an integral part of 
the organization of Matthew’s gospel. Each of his five ‘“‘books” can be subdivided into 
a narrative and a discourse section. Note the transitional verses which separate these 
subdivisions, e. g., Matt 4 23; 9 35. This same distinction is found in Luke-Acts, e. g., 
Luke 4 14-15, 31f. and Acts 11. In fact Luke’s treatment of the sayings taken from 
Mark is in direct contrast to the speeches he ‘‘composed”’ for Peter and Paul in Acts. 
In the gospel, he exercised a prophetischer Stil; in Acts, he followed the contemporary 
Greek historiographer’s method. 
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RESULT D: 


As far as content is concerned, possibly only in eleven pericopes is 
there any evidence that Matthew gave to his Markan saying a meaning 
which is not found (either implicitly or explicitly) in his source.'® All 
other changes of Mark’s sayings involve poor grammar, precision of 
statement, better word choice, elimination of unnecessary conversational 
words of Jesus, etc. If it is correct to picture Matthew as writing to a 
Jewish audience through the adaptation of the gentile Gospel of Mark, 
one would expect more evidence of his “‘judaizing tendency” in Markan 
material. However, such Jewishness is found in the non-Markan teach- 
ings." When using Markan sayings he retained even a rejection of Jewish 
scribal traditions and the Corban rule (e. g., Matt 15 1-20 and Mark 
7 1-23). It seems that Matthew was compelled to parallel such Markan 
sayings in spite of his better Jewish judgment which he exercised in the 
non-Markan parts of his gospel. 

Concerning order, it has been stated often that Mark’s order was 
changed extensively in the first half of Matthew. This is true of narrative 
pericopes but is not an accurate generalization where Markan words of 
Jesus are involved, for they are found in the same order and/or sequence 
in Matthew. For example, Mark 1 14—3 30 contains sayings in 1 14-15, 
16-20, 40-45; 2 1-12, 13-17, 18-22, 23-28; 3 1-8, 23-30 which have parallels in 
exactly that order in Matt 4; 8; 9; and 12. However, the narratives 
interspersed within the same Markan series (viz., Mark 1 21-22, 29-a1, 
32~34, 39; 3 7-12, 13-19a, 19b~-22) are mot found in their proper Markan order 
but in Matt 7 28-29; 8 14-17; 4 23-24; 9 35; 4 25 and 101-4. There are about 
sixty verses containing Markan sayings which seem to be out of Markan 
order in Matthew, but the significance of this number should be reduced 
for the following reasons: (1) Several of these verses have a doublet 
form in Matthew which occurs in the proper Markan order; (2) Other 
verses involve local transpositions; (3) With the exception of four 
separate verses (viz., Matt 10 26; 13 12; 12 30; and 5 13a), the remaining 
sayings verses in Matthew are found in the same Markan sequence even 


10 Matt 5 32; 10 18; 12 39; 13 11-15; 15 3-11, 16-20; 15 24; 19 3, 9; 19 17, 21. 

1 Examples of Matthew’s Jewishness are found in Matt 5 17-19; 7 6; 15 24; 18 17 and 
19 28 — all of which are found in peculiarly Matthean pericopes. 

12 For example, Matt 12 39 is related to Matt 16 1 and 4 (paralleling order of Mark 
8 11-12); Matt 10 38 may be a doublet of Matt 16 24-25 (found in proper Markan order 
with Mark 8 34-35); Matt 10 40 has a doublet in Matt 18 1-2, 5, which is parallel with 
Mark 9 33 #.; Matt 5 29-30 has a doublet in Matt 18 6-9, which is parallel with Mark 
9 42-43, 47-48; Matt 5 32 has a doublet in Matt 191 4., which is parallel with Mark 101 #. 

13 For example, Matt 13 12 comes before the interpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower whereas in Mark 4 25 it comes after the interpretation; Matt 13 43 comes after 
Matthew’s special material (13 36-43) following the interpretation and not after 
Matt 13 23. 
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though they are out of order.** Matthew maintained Mark’s sequence 
out of order! In contrast to the transposed narrative sections taken from 
Mark, Matthew kept (successfully) Mark’s sayings in the same order 
and/or sequence. 

Results A, B, C, and D in Step Two combine to make this conclusion: 
Matthew and Luke usually followed the content and order of sayings 
taken from the known source Mark; conversely, they made extensive 
changes both of meaning and order in narrative material taken from the 
same source. 


Step Three 


The results of Step Two may be checked by comparing Matthew and 
Luke where Mark has been their common source. The correct method 
for correlating these non-Markan versions of triple tradition is mot 
achieved by placing the total number of words in the Markan version 
beneath the number of Markan words which Matthew and Luke hold 
in common; this would assume either that at least one of the two non- 
Markan forms made no change over Mark or that both gospels made 
exactly the same omissions and changes. Rather, one must note the 
number of Markan words which the shorter non-Markan form has in 
common with the other version (whether Matthew or Luke) to determine 
the maximum basis for common Markan werds. As an example, 
Matthew’s version of Mark 2 3-12 is the shorter non-Markan form. It 
contains 38 of Mark’s narrative words of which 26 are found also in 
Luke (or 68% of maximum possibility). But there are 27 Markan words 
in Matthew’s saying of Jesus of which 24 have a parallel in Luke (or 
89% of maximum possibility). Again, Luke’s version of Mark 2 13-17 
is. the shorter, containing 46 Markan words in its narrative of which 36 
(or 78%) are paralleled in Matthew. But Matthew parallels all 17 of 
Luke’s words of Jesus taken from Mark.*s 

Such a comparison of non-Markan versions in triple tradition substan- 
tiates the results of Step Two. Insofar as Matthew and Luke both used 
Markan narrative material, an average of 52% of these Markan words 
are found in both non-Markan parallels. Insofar as they both used 
Markan words for the sayings of Jesus, the percentage increases to 88%. 


4 Cf. the following parallels: Matt 5 15 and Mark 4 21; Matt 7 3 and Mark 4 24; 
Matt 8 23-27 and Mark 4 35-41; Matt 8 28-34 and Mark 5 1-20; Matt 9 18-26 and Mark 
5 21-43; Matt 10 1 and 9-11 and Mark 6 7-12. The Matthean pericopes are in Markan 
sequence. 

*s The following pericopes were used as a basis for comparing the non-Markan 
versions of triple tradition: Mark 1 40-45; 2 3-12, 13-17, 18-22, 23-28; 3 1-6, 31-35; 4 1-9, 10-12, 
13-20, 30-32, 35-41; 5 1-20, 21-43; 6 30-44; 8 27-33, 34-39; 9 1, 14-29, 30-32, 33-37; 10 13-16, 17-31, 
32-34, 41-45, 46-52. 
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Both exercised a similar kind of judgment when they included most of 
the same Markan words in their sayings of Jesus; Matthew did not use 
one set of Markan words and Luke another. One used more Markan 
words than the other, and neither used all of Mark; but their common 
parallels to the triple tradition prove that they treated the Markan 
sayings more carefully and faithfully than narratives taken from the 
same common source. 


Step Four 


Turning from triple to double tradition, one must note the nature 
of the pericopes which are usually assigned to the non-Markan common 
source “Q.”’ Overlooking the fact that in recent years a total of 487 
different verses in Luke (or 42% of that gospel) have been identified 
with “Q,’’* this paper will follow the ‘‘Q”’ source as defined by Dr. F. C. 
Grant, which contains 217 verses in Luke.*7 

Two facts come to light concerning the nature of these ‘‘Q”’ verses: 
(1) 88% of them contain sayings of Jesus with little or no narrative 
material; (2) The so-called ‘‘narrative’” pericopes in ‘‘Q’’'® exhibit the 
same dichotomy of treatment between the sayings of Jesus and narratives 
about Jesus found in triple tradition. One suspects that these ‘‘nar- 
ratives’” ought more properly to be considered as loosely paralleled 
settings for closely paralleled sayings (or “‘pronouncements”’) of Jesus. 

Because of the preponderance of sayings in double tradition and the 
closer correspondence found in sayings among the ‘‘narrative’’ material 
in ‘‘Q,”’ it becomes necessary to relate conclusions concerning the use of 
Markan sayings in triple tradition to sayings found in double tradition. 
This can be done by testing the following trial sequence of logic which 
contains the usual solution to this problem. 


proposition A: Matthew and Luke treated the sayings of Jesus taken 
from Mark with great care. For this reason, one finds a common 
element of triple tradition in Matthew and in Luke which shows 
close verbal correspondence and common order with Mark and 
with each other. (This proposition has been proved by Steps Two 
and Three.) 

PROPOSITION B: There is another source which contains sayings of Jesus, 
usually called ‘‘Q.”” Matthew and Luke drew upon it in addition 
to Mark. 


%6 The reconstructions of ‘‘Q” used for this figure were those of Grant, Harnack, 
Streeter, Hawkins, Crum, Stanton, T. W. Manson, Moffatt, Wernle, H. J. Holtzmann 
and J. Weiss. 

17 F, C. Grant, The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth, pp. 58 ff. 

18 Luke 4 1-3, 5-7, 9-11, 13; 7 1-8, 10, 18-21, 29-30; 9 49; 11 14-16, 45. Total: 29 verses. 
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PROPOSITION C: Since Matthew and Luke treated the sayings of Mark 
with great care, it is reasonable to expect them to treat this other 
common source of sayings with the same care. 

PROPOSITION D: One should expect, therefore, to find non-Markan com- 
mon elements in Matthew and Luke which exhibit close verbal 
correspondence and similarity in order beyond the common 
Markan elements in these gospels. 

PROPOSITION E: Such correspondence and similarity is found in the 
non-Markan common material, thereby recommending the prob- 
able existence of a non-Markan common document “‘Q.”’ 


Step Five 


In order to test the accuracy of this sequence it is necessary to 
examine Proposition E to see if in fact the non-Markan common material 
does show common correspondence in wording and in order. This can 
be done by applying the method used to correlate the non-Markan 
common results in triple tradition (Step Three) to the 217 verses of ‘‘Q.”’ 
The shorter version of double tradition is taken as the maximum basis 
for possible correspondence with the other non-Markan version. For 
example, Luke’s version of the Beatitudes (Luke 6 20-23) is shorter than 
Matt 5 3-4, 6, 11 #. Of the 73 words in Luke’s sayings, Matthew parallels 
31 (or 43% of maximum possibility). Again, Matthew's narrative of 
the Temptation of Jesus (Matt 4 3-12), being the shorter, contains 124 
words, for which 88 have parallels in Luke 4 3-13 (or 66%). However, 
Luke has fewer words of Jesus, using 25, of which 24 are found in Matthew 
(or 96%). 

When this procedure is followed for all 217 verses assigned to ‘‘Q,”’ 
one finds that an average of 54% of the words in the shorter non-Markan 
versions have parallels in the other version; actually 2,124 of the 3,924 
words used in “Q”’ sayings have common parallels. If Proposition E is 
correct, approximately the same number of verses of ‘‘Q” ought to fall 
on either side of this average mean of 54%. Such an assumption is 
warranted because Matthew and Luke must have been uniform in their 
respective treatments of the common document “‘Q.”’ They would have 
employed their individual literary methods (whatever these methods 
were) to ‘“‘Q” with a detectable amount of regularity — unless, of course, 
one pictures “Matthew” and ‘‘Luke’”’ as fitful (not intentional) editors 
(not authors). 

However, when verses which have a parallel form in Mark are dis- 
counted because of the distinct possibility that they may not be double 
tradition at all but triple tradition,’® only 78 verses (or one-third) have a 


*9 For example, Luke 3 16 (parallel in Matt 3 11) has another parallel form in Mark 
1 7-8 in which 18 of the 21 non-Markan common words appear! Again, 12 of the 14 
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verbal correspondence of 54% and higher. Conversely, 68% of these 
most widely agreed upon ‘‘Q”’ verses show less than the average degree 
of verbal correspondence. 

Regarding common order among these verses, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to find any common order and/or sequence following Luke 11 24-26 
and Matt 12 43-45. Over half the verses prior to this point are out of 
common order. ; 

One must reject, therefore, the accuracy of Proposition E as pre- 
viously stated and revise it to read: 


PROPOSITION E: But no such verbal similarities exist for over two-thirds 
of this material, nor is there any discernible common order in the 
double tradition. 


This revision, however, has invalidated the whole trial logical sequence. 


Step Six 


It is necessary now to repair Propositions B, C, and D so they can be 
brought into correct logical relationship with the facts as stated in 
Propositions A and E. Any one of the following three alternative is 
possible: 

ALTERNATIVE 1 states that Proposition B is true and Proposition C 
is false, i.e., that the document ‘‘Q” is affirmed because it does not 
necessarily follow that Matthew and Luke would have treated the sayings 
source in the same way in which they treated sayings taken from Mark. 

ALTERNATIVE 2 asserts that Proposition B is false and Proposition C 
is true, i.e., that the hypothesis of a common written document ‘‘Q” 
must be rejected because Matthew and Luke would have treated these 
common sayings to some extent as they treated sayings taken from their 
other common source. 

ALTERNATIVE 3 suggests that Propositions B and C are both true 
and false at the same time. This alternative is suggested by the fact that 
about one-third of the double tradition shows an average or better degree 
of verbal correspondence, thereby recommending the possibility that the 
“Q”’ document could have contained at least these 78 verses.?° 

This last alternative can be dismissed from serious considerations 
for the following reasons: (1) There is no common order among these 


non-Markan common words in Matt 4 1-2 (parallel Luke 4 1-2) have a parallel in Mark 
1 11-12. Other “‘Q” sayings with possible triple tradition include Luke 6 37-38; 7 27; 9 47, 
48a, 48b, 49, 50; 10 4-5, 40; 11 15, 17, 18, 21-22, 23, 29, 42; 12 2, 8-9, 10, 12, 39-40; 13 18-19, 30; 
14 26-27, 34-35; 16 18; 17 1-2, 6, 31, 33. 

20 This shorter ‘‘Q’* would include Luke 3 7-9, 16-17; 4 3-13; 6 31, 39-42, 45; 7 1-9, 22-28, 
31-35; 9 483; 10 2-3, 12-16, 21-24; 11 2-4, 9-13, 19-20, 23-26, 29-32, 34-35, 42; 12 2-7, 22-31, 39-40, 
42-46, 58-59; 13 20-21, 27-30, 34-35; 16 13, 17-18; 17 23-24, 33, 37. 
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78 verses; (2) About one-third of these verses presuppose at least an 
awareness of (if not use of) other versions of the same saying now found 
in Mark;# (3) It is highly improbable that Matthew and Luke would 
have used a common non-Markan document which makes up less than 
5% of each gospel when the other common source used (viz., Mark) 
makes up 50% of Matthew and at least one-third of Luke; (4) The 
nature of these sayings with closest verbal correspondence is such that 
the hypothesis of a common written document is not required to explain 
the phenomenon. These are short, disconnected sayings which are not 
integrally connected to their present contexts, as is indicated by the 
different uses to which Matthew and Luke put them.” Such sayings 
probably remained relatively unaltered through their long history of oral 
transmission because of their simple, mnemonic quality and because it 
was possible to apply them independently to different contexts. 

One must decide, then, between ALTERNATIVE 1 and ALTERNATIVE 
2. Whatever the choice, in the future greater concern must be paid to 
the distinction between Markan sayings and narratives used by Matthew 
and Luke. For if the ‘‘Q’’ document is to be affirmed in the future (as it 
undoubtedly will be), it must be upheld with the full realization that 
there is some disparateness involved in the estimates of the literary 
methods used by Matthew and Luke in triple and double tradition. It 
may be possible to justify satisfactorily the different treatments given 
the two common sayings sources used by Matthew and Luke. However, 
I know of no statement which is addressed to the problem, Why do the 
literary methods by which Matthew and Luke appropriated Markan 
sayings seem different from the ones they used in their common sayings 
source ‘‘Q’’? : 

Until the adherents of ‘‘Q”’ shoulder this burden of proof, it seems 
far more logical that the other of the two alternatives best fits the 
evidence, viz., that there was no common document “Q.”” It is improb- 
able a priori that Matthew and Luke would have followed one standard 
of evaluation for the sayings of Jesus found in triple tradition and yet 
another for sayings of the same Jesus in double tradition. At least the 
Markan words of Jesus seem to have been regarded by two different 
Christian communities as containing a special authority for Christian 
living. 

However, ALTERNATIVE 2 also has its burden of proof, for it must 
explain why some of the non-Markan material in Matthew and Luke 


at For example, Luke 4 4, 7, 10; 6 39; 7 27; 9 48; 10 2, 3, 12, 16; 11 19-20, 23, 24-26, 29-30, 
43; 12 2, 39-40; 13 30; and 16 18. 

22 For example, Luke 6 31 is within a lesson On Loving One’s Enemies (Luke 6 27-36), 
whereas Matthew appended it to God’s Answering of Prayer (Matt 7 7-11). Luke 
placed 6 39 in his section On Judging (Luke 6 37-42), but the same saying is found in 
What Defiles a Man in Matt 15 1-20. 
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has close verbal correspondence. This is not too heavy a burden for 
the following reasons: (1) The large majority of ‘‘Q” verses have such a 
low verbal correspondence and no common order that in most cases the 
agreements are found only among the most minimal skeletal words 
necessary in order to call these verses ‘“‘common’’ sayings. These can 
be explained best as the result of independent courses of oral, pregospel 
transmission. (2) The minority of “Q”’ verses which have closer verbal 
correspondence are more difficult to explain. However, as noted above, 
most of these verses are made up of separate and detached units which 
fit no common context. They need not presuppose a common written 
document but require only the versatility of being easily memorized and 
freely applied. Such a nature made these sayings less susceptible to 
change during the preliterary stage of gospel tradition. 

What, then, are the demands made by the future? On the one hand, 
the adherents of the ‘‘Q’’ document must summon Herculean strength 
to appraise realistically the ways by which Matthew and Luke used 
Markan sayings. On the other hand, those who reject the document 
“Q” must define more carefully what is common in Matthew and Luke 
and how this common element is to be explained. Whatever position one 
affirms, the ‘‘scavenger’s labors” offer more of a reward than to be 
“choked with dust.” 





THE SETTING OF THE IGNATIAN 
LONG RECENSION 


JACK W. HANNAH 


GALION, OHIO 


Introduction 


HIS paper begins by dealing with a very specific question: When 

was the pseudo-Ignatian long recension written? From a consid- 
eration of this study is also derived indirectly an answer to the question 
of where it was written. This question may seem inconsequential. In 
reality the conclusion may well be of great importance for studies of 
the early history of the church, if, as appears to me probable, this recen- 
sion was made about A.D. 140 in the vicinity of Ephesus. 

It was at about this same date and in this same locale that some NT 
scholars place the collecting and issuing of the Pauline corpus of letters 
and the Johannine works. In these letters — notably Colossians and 
Ephesians — the possibility of redaction has been suspected. In the 
Johannine corpus the Gospel and the Apocalypse give evidence of being 
compilations. Now, if the dating given by this paper is correct, the 
vast amount of Ignatian and pseudo-Ignatian literature should prove 
of use in such a study, for these may very well have come from the same 
redactors who labored on the Johannine and Pauline literature and 
provide material illustrating the methods used and the changed the- 
ological views of the redactors. 


I. The Setting of the Ignatian Long Recension 


BACKGROUND 


The numerous letters which bear the name of Ignatius, the bishop 
of Antioch about A.D. 115, can be divided into four groups. The first 
group, that which the vast majority of scholars accept as the authentic 
work of the bishop, consists of seven letters, six addressed to the churches 
at Ephesus, Magnesia, Philadelphia, Tralles, Smyrna, Rome, and one 
to Polycarp, bishop of the church at Smyrna. This group is referred to 
as the middle recension (MR). The second group, referred to as the 
long recension (LR), consists of the same letters but extensively expanded 
and edited. The third group, known as the short recension (SR), con- 
sists of three of the above letters, those to Ephesus, Rome, and Polycarp, 
extensively abridged. The fourth group consists of six letters which are 


regarded by most scholars as spurious. These are letters to the church 
221 
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at Antioch, at Philippi, and at Tarsus; to the new bishop of Antioch, 
Hero; to Mary at Neapolis; and one from Mary of Cassobola to Ignatius. 

J. B. Lightfoot deserves the thanks of all who study the Ignatian 
literature. His patient efforts and fine scholarship provided the basic 
texts and criticism necessary for any scholarly research into these epistles. 
In his detailed, three-volume work’ are supplied critical texts and com- 
ments of all these letters with discussion of the manuscripts. On the 
basis of his work most scholars accept the middle recension (MR) as 
the original Ignatian epistles, written about A.D. 115-117. 

Lightfoot came to the conclusion that the long recension was written 
about the middle of the fourth century and that its author was also 
responsible for the spurious letters. This opinion has also come to be 
universaliy accepted. 

The first object of this study is to re-investigate the problem of 
dating the long recension. It will be assumed that Lightfoot is correct 
in identifying the MR as the authentic letters of Ignatius. It is my 
contention, however, that the LR is a product of a second-century 
author who made the recension probably within twenty-five years of 
the originals. After discussing this problem of date, the region of the 
origin of the redaction will be considered. 


REFUTATION OF J. B. LIGHTFOOT’S DATING OF THE LR 


On the basis of linguistic affinity, Lightfoot concluded that the LR 
and the spurious letters came from the same author. Because of this, 
he uses both without discrimination in presenting his evidence for 
anachronisms. There can be little question about the anachronisms 
drawn from the spurious letters as the examples below indicate: 


1. The lower ranks of clergy mentioned in Jg.Ant. 12 and Ig.Phlp. 
15 indicate the elaborate ecclesiastical organization of a date later than 
the second century. 

2. From the fasts and festivals listed in Jg.Phlp. 13, 14, a date of 
the third or fourth century is indicated. 

3. Names popular to the later church are found in Mary to Ig. 1, 
Ig. to Hero 9, and Ig.Phlp. 14. 

4. In Ig.Ant. 1 there is a plagiarism taken from Alexander of Jeru- 
salem of the third century. Likewise in IJg.Phlp. 12, is a plagiarism 
from Origen. 

5. From Ig. to Mary 4 is a comparative chronology of Roman bishops 
which Lightfoot identifies as taken from Eusebius (ca. A.D. 324). 


Some of these, particularly the indication of late church organization 
and practice, seem beyond refutation. However, is Lightfoot correct in 


t J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Part II. 
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maintaining that the spurious epistles were by the same author as the 
LR? The argument for a common authorship on the basis of stylistic 
similarity cannot be held too strongly because if the author of the 
spurious epistles was using the LR as his basic source for duplicating 
the language and thought pattern of Ignatius, it is certain that there 
would be linguistic similarity between the two, Furthermore, it can be 
demonstrated that in the quotations from Scripture appearing in the 
spurious Ignatian letters a different type of text was used from that 
employed in the LR. Even a careful plagiarist may not always see that 
he is using a different type of Scripture from his source. 

Listed below are references to NT quotations which appear in the 
literature with a comment as to which type of text is followed. Only 
those are listed which have variant readings from the text of Nestle. 


A. From the LR the variant readings are: 


1. Ignatius to Magnesians: 

chap. 8 II Cor 5 17 is quoted as with the Koine; however Marcion also 
gives this reading. 

chap. 9 John 8 56,58 is quoted. The Koine,C,D, text is followed in 
dp and the D,it, text in omitting yevéo@at. 

chap. 12 Luke 17 10 has the word order dodAoi éoper axpetot follow- 
ing the texts of D,Syr,Philast. 

. Ignatius to Philadelphians: 
chap. 9 Matt 28 19 omits ody as &,Koine,D,Ir'*. 


. Ignatius to Smyrnaeans: 
chap. 2 John 1232 is quoted with dro ras ys as in D,L,vg,lat, 
b,c,e,f, ff, Chr. 
. Ignatius to Ephesians: 
chap. 4 John 17 21 adds év with N,Koine,69,lat,Cl,Orig, Thdrt,Cypr. 
chap. 5 Luke 1016 has 6 dudy dxotwy as in A,K,latt,Syr,Iren'*. 
There is also added xail 6 éuod dxotwv axovet Tod méuWavros 
we which is similar to Cyprian eps. Ixviii, 4 and w*. 
chap. 9 John 1613 has é¢a Gv dxovon; the ay as with D*, the dxotoy 
with A,Eus. 
John 174 has éreXelwoa with D,O,vg,lat,Syr,goth,Hippol, 
Constt, Bas, and édwxas with C,D,K,Hippol,Constt,Bas. 
chap. 13 Eph 612 rot duwvos is omitted as with A,B,D',F,17,latt, 
copt,Clem,Orig,Cypr. 
chap. 16 II Cor 615 has Xptgr@, but because it omits cupgwynars it 
has miorod with B,17. 
. Ignatius to Romans: 
chap. 6 Matt 16 26 @geAetrac with C,D,Koine,latt,arm, Justin,Cl. 


B. From the spurious epistles the variant readings are: 


1. Ignatius to Tarsians: 
chap. 1 Acts 20 24 is rendered as with the Koine,E,pl. 
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chap. 5 I Cor 1528 omits 6 vids as do Tert,Hipp,Hil; also it follows 
the Koine in inserting 74. 

chap. 6 John 8 58 has yevéo@ar as against D,it. 

chap. 7 John 5 25 has axovcovrat with Koine,D,O0. 


. Ignatius to Philippians: 
chap. 1 Phil 315 has r@ air@ xavdm which is a reading of the 
Koine-vulgate group; absent from D,G,lat,and$“Hesychian 
group. Since it has orotxodvres following, it most closely 
follows the reading of D*,f,vg. 
I Cor 86 adds éy 6€ kal wvedua ayvov, a text found only in 
0142,460,Greg™=*. 


. Ignatius to Hero: 
prescr. Gal 14 has trép with B, H, 33, 1611, Chr, Thdrt, Damasc, 
Oec-comm. It also has éveot@ros al@vos with H, Koine, D, 
G, latt, goth, Orig, Chr, Thdrt, Oec-comm. 
chap. 9 II Tim 1 18 €\eov with D%, K, Thdrt, instead of €Xeos. 


The variant readings of the LR show affinities with Marcion, Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus and particularly the D, it, or western family of texts. No 
reading seems to be definitely late Koine. But in the wholly spurious 
Ig.Tars. chap. 1, where Acts 20 24 is quoted, there appears a late Koine 
reading as also in quoting I Cor 15 2s. Again this is true in Jg.Phlp. 1, 


where Phil 3 15 is quoted as Koine and where also in quoting I Cor 86 
a late text related to Greg™™ is given. However, two cases are worthy 
of particular note because the same text is quoted in both the LR and 
the spurious works, but different families are followed. John 8 58 is 
quoted in PsIg.Mag. 9, without the word ‘yevéo#a: as with D, it, 
Orig'*t, Epiph'*t, PsAth, Victorin, Novat; but in Jg.Tars. 6, yevéoOau 
is present as with all other witnesses. Again, I] Tim 1 18 is quoted in 
PsIg.Smyr. 10 with €\eos but in Jg.Hero 9, the text has €\eov with 
D;, K, en, Thdrt. If the two works have the same author, it is difficult 
to understand why he would quote the same passage in two different 
ways. It is, of course, possible that a man could do this, but considered 
also in the light of the other quotations with the LR pointing to western 
readings and the spurious letters pointing toward Koine and late readings, 
the assumption of difference in authorship seems warranted. 

Next, the anachronisms which Lightfoot points out as pertaining to 
the LR must be investigated. Probably the foremost argument presented 
by Lightfoot for dating the LR late is the contention that it borrows from 
the Apostolic Constitutions (ca. a.D. 375). The peculiar fact that has not 
been noticed is that while the author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(vii, 46) mentions Ignatius, yet every quotation which Lightfoot cites 
as proving that the A.C. knew the MR of Ignatius can have come from 
either the MR or LR. In fact, in three places where the MR and LR 
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have essentially the same text, yet varying slightly in their readings, 
the A.C. follows the LR. These are paralleled below: 


Ig.Mag.7 cdorep obv 6 xupios &vev Tod marpds obdév éroinoev 
LR @omrep 

A.C. ii, 26 ws yap xptords a&vev Tov rarpds obdéy rover 
Ig.Mag.7 otrws unde ipets avev Tod émioxdmrov Kal Trav 

LR otrw kal dpets Gvev Tod émtoxdrou unde Tov 

A.C. ii, 27 obrws kal bpels Gvev Tod émtoxdrou undev TOV 


Ig.Trall. 8 peculiarly quoting Isa 52 5: 
Oval yap 6c’ ob él waratdrntt 76 Svoua pou éwi rwwv BAacygnpetrat 


LR follows more closely the LX X, yet dependent on the above: 
Oval yap, gnolv 6 rpognrns, ... dt’ od 7d dvoua pov BrAacgnuetrat 
év tots COveow 
A.C. i, 10; iii, 5: 
Oval yap, gnoi, 5’ ob 7d Svoua pou BYacynuetrat év Tots Cveow. 

This means that the author of the LR did not borrow ideas from the 
A.C. when he edited the MR, but rather that the text of Ignatius known 
to the author of the A.C. was the LR. Of course, it might be possible 
to say that the author of A.C. at some earlier time had composed the 
LR and then when he wrote the A.C. used this as one of his texts; by 
this rather farfetched hypothesis one can retain the prevalent opinion 
that the author of the A.C. and the LR is the same person. But, since it 
has already been shown that there is a difference of authorship between 
the LR and the spurious Ignatian epistles, it is difficult to imegine why 
the author of the A.C. used the spurious epistles if he were also the 
author of the LR upon which the spurious epistles are dependent. 

PsIg.Phid. 4 is one passage from the LR which certainly does seem 
to indicate an anachronism, necessitating a date after A.D. 313 when the 
empire had recognized Christianity as a legal religion. The passage in 
question reads as follows: 


Let governors be obedient to Caesar; soldiers to those that command them; deacons 
to the presbyters, as to high-priests; the presbyters, and deacons, and the rest of 
the clergy, together with all the people, and the soldiers, and the governors, and 
Caesar, to the bishop; the bishop to Christ, eve. as Christ to the Father. 


However, it must be kept in mind that pseudo-Ignatius is a follower of 
the view held by the original Ignatius himself of the pre-eminence of the 
bishop. Some indication of the intensity of this feeling in the LR is 
seen in the following passage of pseudo-Ignatius, PsIg.Smyr. 9: 


And the Scripture says, “‘My son, honor God and the king.” And say I, Honor 
God indeed, as the Author and Lord of all things, but the bishop as the high-priest, 
who bears the image of God — of God, inasmuch as he is a ruler, and of Christ, 
in his capacity of a priest. After Him, we must also honor the king. For there is 
no one superior to God, or even like to Him, among all the beings that exist. 
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or as also in PsIg.Trall. 7: 


For what is the bishop but one who beyond all others possesses all power and 
authority, so far as it is possible for a man to possess it, who according to his 
ability has been made an imitator of the Christ of God? 


With thoughts like this, which were not foreign for that matter to the 
original Ignatian writings, PsIg.Phld. 4 could be nothing more than an 
early prayerful plea that the true ordering of government might find 
the civil rulers subordinate to the men of God. Nevertheless, PsJg.Phid. 
4 is cited by Lightfoot as hardly “written before the conversion of 
Constantine, for it supposes that the State had become Christian.” But 
actually, other pre-Constantine writers expressed opinions which show 
that they considered that the king was, in reality, in subjection to 
Christianity. In the Acts of John 8 and 35, a document of Asia Minor 
dated ca. A.D. 150, kings, rulers, and the emperor are warned that Jesus 
Christ is the eternal king.? Melito, a bishop of Asia Minor ca. 170, 
writes the emperor Marcus Aurelius that the success of the empire is 
due to the favor of the God of Christianity, and the empire flourishes 
only when Christianity flourishes. He says that the ancestors of Marcus 
Aurelius, ex epting Nero and Domitian, honored the philosophy of 
Christianity along with other religions.3 

Another question of dating arises in regard to the list of heretics 
given in the LR. Mentioned are Simon, Menander, Basilides, Kleoboulus, 
and Theodotus. The first three named would not necessitate a date 
beyond A.D. 130. Lightfoot identified Kleoboulus as the heretic men- 
tioned by Hegesippus in connection with Simon Magus, but the identity 
of Theodotus is conjectured as that of the leather-seller of Byzantium 
who flourished about A.D. 195. However, since nothing is actually said 
about the nature of the heresy he represents, this identification is to be 
regarded as uncertain since several heretics of the same name are known 
in the early church. Eusebius mentions a Theodotus who was a Mon- 
tanist, then the leather-seller, and a third who was a banker. Besides 
these three, who all thrived in the latter half of the second century and 
therefore preclude any date before about a.p. 160 if pseudo-Ignatius 
has one of them in mind, there is some evidence of a fourth Theodotus 
who may have lived much earlier. There is a collection of short writings 
which have traditionally been connected with the corpus of literature 
attributed to Clement of Alexandria called the Excerpts of Theodotus. 
The content of these excerpts betrays no such teachings as were held 
by any of the three known heretics named Theodotus. The author of 
the excerpts did, however, write of a gnosis or scientific knowledge which 
would enable a man to serve God as a savior of other men. This author 


2C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World, pp. 248, 254. 
3 Eusebius, H. E., IV, xxvi, 7. 
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shows his early position by being almost the only Christian who quotes 
from the very primitive Apocalypse of Peter. The mention of a Theodotus, 
therefore, does not necessitate a date of A.D. 160 or later, and it is better 
to maintain the date of Basilides, about A.D. 130, as the earliest limit 
for the pseudo-Ignatian redaction. 

Other anachronisms which Lightfoot believes exist in the LR are 
references to the teaching of Marcellus of Ancyra.4 The LR is regarded 
by him as being directed against this heretic. This opinion is derived 
from PsIg.Magn. 6, ‘‘He, being begotten by the Father before the ages, 
was God the Word, the only-begotten son, and at the consummation of 
the ages he remains the same.”’ Lightfoot says that Marcellus denied 
the existence of the Son before the world began and merged his existence 
with God the Father at the end of the world. But to oppose this opinion 
need not be the intention of pseudo-Ignatius at all. In PsIg.Smyr. 3 he 
says, “But if they say that He will come at the consummation of the 
age without a body, how shall those ‘see Him that pierced Him,’ and 
when they recognize Him, ‘mourn for themselves’?’’ This, then, is 
directed against those of docetic inclination, certainly a well-established 
early second-century heresy. But Lightfoot pushes his conjectured 
identification further by noting that in PsIg.Magn. 6 the interpolator 
also quotes Luke 1 33 as, “For the kingdom of him shall not end, as 
says Daniel the prophet.’’ This, remarks Lightfoot, ‘‘is taken, not from 
the Greek text of the prophet, but from the indirect quotation in the 
angel Gabriel’s message, Luke i. 33. This same passage is quoted also 
by Eusebius against Marcellus, c. Marc. ii. 1.’’ This reference is here 
quoted: ‘“‘‘...the kingdom of Him shall not end.’ And neither did 
Daniel the great prophet, understanding the voice, which confirming 
this, through whom was the spirit of God, disagree saying, ‘and behold 
with the clouds of heaven ... (etc.) ...’ (Dan 7 14)!” Thus, this is not a 
case where Eusebius gives Luke 1 33 as the words of Daniel as does the 
LR, and, therefore, it is difficult to agree with Lightfoot’s assertion that 
pseudo-Ignatius was here borrowing from Eusebius. On the other hand, 
a passage from Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V, 26, 2), directed against Gnos- 
ticism, has as close or closer affinity to PsIg. Magn. 6. 

In PsIg.Phid. 6 there is a difficult passage which has been used by 
Funk and others to prove that the writer was Apollinaris. The particular 
issue concerns the statement: Stu Beds Adyos év avOpwrivw owpaTt 
Kat@xe, @v év atta 6 dyos, ws Yuxn év owuart, dua Td Evorxov 
elvac Oedv GAN’ obxl avOpwreiay Yoxnv. Here this view is con- 
tradicted by Lightfoot,’ who points out that this “‘author’s view is quite 
different from Apollinarianism, which recognized the tripartite division 


4 Lightfoot, op. cit., Pt. II, vol. ii?, p. 753. 
5 Lightfoot, op. cit., Pt. II, vol. ii?, p. 796, n. 10. 
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of the human being and substituted the Divine Logos, not for the Yux7 
but for the vots.”” This can be said as well for any connection which, 
this view of pseudo-Ignatius might be thought to have with Arianism.° 

Pseudo-Ignatius does not dwell on this point of doctrine, and through- 
out the remaining letters his approach to the person of Christ is no 
different from that found in other pre-Arian Christian literature; namely, 
the human body of Jesus is emphasized, but any other aspect of his 
nature is neglected by simply saying he was Word and flesh. In this 
respect it has been debated whether or not Justin Martyr did not hold 
that Christ consisted of body, Logos, and soul (Apol. ii, 10).7 Like- 
wise, in Melito, Frag. vii, is the phrase: 7d aAnOés kal a&yavracrov 
THs Yuxis abrod kal Tov cwuaros Tis Kab’ Huds avOpwrivyns picews, 
which can mean that Jesus had a human soul and human body 
or that he had a soul and a human body, the nature of the soul 
being undefined. The sentence structure might indicate that the latter 
was the intended meaning and that he, too, regarded Jesus’ soul as 
perhaps something different from man’s. A view similar to that expressed 
by pseudo-Ignatius is found in Irenaeus, who, like Justin and Melito, 
belongs to second-century Asia Minor Christianity. A fragment? attrib- 
uted to him reads: 

This event was also an indication of the fact, that when the holy soul of Christ 

descended, many souls ascended and were seen in their bodies ...so, when the 

Word of God became one with flesh, by a physical and hypostatic union, the heavy 

and terrestrial, having been rendered immortal, was borne up into heaven, by the 

divine nature, after the resurrection. 
Thus, the view of pseudo-Ignatius concerning the relationship between 
Christ’s soul and the divine Word rather than being evidence of an 
anachronism actually seems to fit well second-century Asia Minor. 

This completes the criticism of the major reasons which have been 
given for dating the LR in the fourth century. Basically, it must be 
concluded that the LR is earlier than the fourth century because it is a 
source used in the Apostolic Constitutions. Furthermore, the criticism 
thus far has shown many indications that the LR could be fitted into 
the second century. The next section will bring out more precise evidence 
to confirm this early date. 


EVIDENCE FOR A NEW AND EARLIER DATING 


A date earlier than the beginning of the fourth century, when persecu- 
tion of the church ended, is indicated by PsIg.Smyr. 9, which indirectly 


6 J. F. Bethune-Baker, Am Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine, 
p. 249. ; 
7H. C. Sheldon, History of Christian Doctrine, vol. 1, p. 114. 
8 Irenaeus: Fragment xxviii. Found in the Ante-Nicene Fathers (ed. by Roberts, 
Donaldson and Coxe), vol. I, p. 571. 
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testifies to the presence of persecution, “‘...he who honors a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ shall receive the reward of the martyrs.” 

In PsIg.Phid. 6 mention of Euodius is made, which is very rare in 
early Christian literature. Eusebius (H.E. III, xxii) states that he was 
the bishop of Antioch after Peter and was followed by Ignatius. Here 
two possibilities exist: pseudo-Ignatius may have read the name from 
the work of Eusebius or he may have known about Euodius independently 
of this history. The latter possibility is indicated by the fact that he 
lists Euodius as not having been married, information which is not given 
by Eusebius. 

In PsIg.Trall. 10 there is a pattern of thought concerning the nature 
of Jesus, which, while not showing direct relationship with a discussion 
in Frag. vii of Melito, nevertheless indicates that the two authors may 
have lived in the same region at nearly the same time. There is given 
below a parallel of the two passages for comparison: 


PsIg.Trall. And God the Word was 


Melito, Frag. vii... His human nature 
truly born of the Virgin... He was 


like ours was real, and no phantom of 


the imagination. For the deeds done by 
Christ after His baptism, and especially 
His miracles, gave indication and assur- 
ance to the world of the Deity hidden in 
His flesh. For, being at once both God 
and perfect man likewise, He gave us 
sure indications of His two natures: of 
His Deity, by His miracles during the 
three years that elapsed after His bap- 
tism; of His humanity, during the thirty 


carried in the womb, even as we are, 
for the usual period of time; and was 
really born, as we are also.... And 
when He had lived among men for 
thirty years, He was baptized by John, 
really and not in appearance; and when 
He had preached the Gospel three 
years, and done signs and wonders, He 
who was Himself the Judge was judged 
by the Jews.... 


similar periods which preceded His bap- 

tism, in which, by reason of His low es- 

tate as regards the flesh, He concealed 

the signs of His Deity, although He was 

the true God existing before the ages. 

In this example what is significant is the use of the motif of the three 
years and thirty years to indicate the proof of the human nature and 
divine nature in Jesus. 

In Ig.Smyr. 82 the true Ignatius letter gives the earliest evidence 
of the Christian use of the word xafodxxds, “‘catholic,”’ as applied to 
the church. The word is rare throughout the second century. It appears 
in the Martyrdom of Polycarp and does not appear again until in Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vii, 17. After this the word gains in popularity, 
becoming common in writings of the third century and on. Pseudo- 
Ignatius, however, does not retain the word in copying Ignatius, even 
in a section where otherwise he follows the original text fairly closely. 
Certainly there is nothing in pseudo-Ignatius which would indicate his 
unorthodoxy or opposition to the “Catholic Church.” Therefore, if he 
wrote in the third century or later, it is very difficult to account for his 
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failure to retain this term from the original. However, if he is of the : 
second century, especially if early in the second century, then his avoid- 
ance of this term is easily explained. 

The letters of Ignatius can hardly be said to have been used popularly 
by the early Christian writers. Prior to the third century his works are 
alluded to only by Polycarp, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, Irenaeus, 
and Origen. Origen’s quotation definitely seems to be from the MR. 
The quotation in Irenaeus’ Adv. Haer, V, 28, 4, from Ig.Rom. 4, 
however, bears careful consideration. The quotation as given in 
the MR reads: atrés eiue Oeod kai de’ dd6vTwv OAnpiwy adnOopat, 
iva xaBapos Gpros evpe0G tov Xpicrov. As given in the LR it reads: 
otros eiue Tov Beod, kai bu’ dddvTwv Onpiwvy adnOoua, iva xabapds 
a&ptos Oeov ebpe9G. The differences are notable. In the LR the first 
Oeod has the article tod which the MR lacks. The LR ends “of 
God I may be found” while the MR has “I may be found of the 
Christ.”” The Latin version of Irenaeus reads: 


Quemadmodum quidam de nostris dixit, propter martyrium in Deum adjudicatus ad 
bestias: Quoniam frumentum sum Christi, et per dentes bestiarum molor, ut mundus 
pants Dei inveniar. 


This differs from the LR and MR by having Christi instead of Oeod 
in the opening phrase, but its ending is closer to the LR with Dei cor- 
responding in position as well as meaning to Oeod ebpeOG rather than 
the evpe0G tod Xpicrod of the MR. Eusebius (H.E. III, 36, 12) quotes 
this passage from Irenaeus as: ws elwé Tis TGV huerépwv, dia THV 
mpos Oedv paptupiay Karaxpiels mpdos Onpia’ Sri oirds eiue Beod 
kal de’ dddvTwr Onpiwy adnBowa, iva xabapds Gpros eipeOS. This 
version lacks all reference to God or Christ in the ending, but in 
regard to the initial Oeod it omits the article as does the MR. Thus, it 
would seem as though there is conflicting evidence. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there exists yet one more witness to this quotation from Irenaeus. 
In 1911, many years after Lightfoot had done his exhaustive research 
on Ignatius, Constantin Diobouniotis published in connection with 
Harnack (who made the critical examination) a scholium commentary 
to the Apocalypse of John,? which Harnack associated with Origen or a 
close follower of him and dates in the early third century. In the last 
two scholia of this work (38 and 39) the fifth book of Irenaeus’ Adv. Haer. 
is extensively quoted, in fact there is practically no other comment, the 
author simply copying from Irenaeus. Thus, the scholium provides a 
very early source for the Greek text of the fifth book of Irenaeus’ tome. 
The acknowledged reliability of this text is indicated by the fact that 


9C. Diobouniotis and A. Harnack, ‘Der Scholien-Kommentar des Origenes zur 
Apoka'ypse Johannis,” Texte und Untersuchungen, Bd. 38, Hft. 3 (1911). 
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Loofs uses this as his source for this portion of Irenaeus’ work.’ If 
Harnack’s dating is correct, the author of this commentary is not fifty 
years removed from the original manuscript of Irenaeus. In this source 
the text of Irenaeus’ quotation from Ignatius is: ws elwé Tis Tap 
huetépwv, dia THv mpds Tov Bedv papruplay KaraxpiHels pds Onpia’ 
bri otrés eiut Tod Beod kal dia dddvTwy Onpiwy adrnOopa, iva xa- 
Oapos Oeod Gpros evpefG. This corresponds with the LR in all 
respects except the final §eod is advanced one word. This, supported 
by the witness of the Latin, is certainly stronger evidence for the text of 
Irenaeus than Eusebius’ short excerpt, and it may be considered as 
direct evidence that Irenaeus used the LR as his text of Ignatius. 

To establish that Irenaeus actually quoted from the long recension 
is such an important fact that this evidence deserves to be given the 
most careful textual consideration. It could be countered, for instance, 
that this particular text from Ignatius received its variant form, not 
from the redactor of the LR, but from some early transmissional error, 
and that both Irenaeus and the redactor used this variant form of the 
Ignatian text. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the evidence which 
bears directly on the textual transmission of the quotation here in ques- 
tion. This text, is given below in its middle recension form with the 
variant readings noted. 


oirds elute | Oeod |! kal dx’ dddvTwv Onpiwy adAnfouat, iva xabapds Gpros ebpebd 


| rod Xprorod |? 

1. | Ge00 | GM Theod-Stud (Manaea Dec. 20); | rod Oeod | g, Mart-Rom. 

The MR text is represented by G, The Antiochian Martyrology, and Theod- 
Stud. They indicate that the MR has no article with Oeod. The witnesses for a 
text where @eod is preceded with the article is g (Lightfoot’s designation for the 
LR) and the Roman Martyrology. But the Roman Martyrology is at this place 
merely citing from Eusebius, who in turn was quoting Irenaeus. All this shows is 
that probably the original text of Eusebius copied Irenaeus in the same way as is 
in the scholia found by Diobouniotis. Hence, the only evidence for this variant is 
the LR. 

2. | rod Xptarod | GLSmM;; | Beod | g, det SS; TAAm; omit in Eusebius, Mar- 
Rom. 

In this more important variant, the MR text of Jg.Rom. 4 represented by 
extant Greek manuscripts (G), Latin translations (L), the Antiochian Martyrology 
(M), and the Syrian version of the martyrology (Sm) give tod Xpicrod. The 
alternate reading, God, is given by the LR (g) and the Syrian-Armenian tradition. 
The S and A can be regarded, as Lightfoot has shown, as a closely related tradition, 
where A and 2%, the short recension, are dependent upon the Syriac translation, S. 
Hence, this must be regarded as having but the weight of one tradition. It can 
likewise be shown that this Syrian-Armenian translation is often affected by 
readings from the LR. For instance, within the immediate vicinity of this text 
from Ig.Rom. 4 two other variants can be pointed out where the Syrian follows 
the LR: 


10 F, Loofs, ‘Theophilus von Antiochien Adversus Marcion,”’ Texte und Un- 
tersuchungen, Bd. 46, Hft. 2 (1930). 
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Atraveboare tov Kvptoy where rdov Kipioy is read in gS;2AAm and rdv 

Xptorov in GLSn. 

"Ey ypagw wacats tais where racais is read in gS,S;2AAm but omitted 

in GLSoM. 
The omission of either tod Xpicrod or Geod seems to be unique to Eusebius, 
since the Mar-Rom. is actually following his reading. Thus it appears that in both 
variants the LR represents a prototype text, and the simplest explanation is that 
the two readings rod Xptorot or Peod go back to two cifferent texts: one based 
on the original (MR), the other on the LR. This means that the LR itself was 
either used by Irenaeus or responsible for the variant text used by Irenaeus. 


A study of the transmission of the Ignatian texts bears out the hypo- 
thesis that the redactor of the LR was the primary source for variants 
which later occurred in the MR texts. A collation of all the Ignatian 
texts for Ig.Smyr. 3-12 was made by Schmidt and Schubart™ in their 
study of a fifth-century Greek papyrus fragment of this portion. Approx- 
imately fifty variants were noted in the texts, and while there were 
almost always strong witnesses over against the LR readings, at least 
some one of the MR texts usually was in agreement with the LR. How- 
ever, there was definitely no single MR text which could be said to be . 
evidence for a corrupt prototype used by the LR. But the corruptions 
of most of the MR texts could readily be explained if it were admitted 
that the LR was the contaminating source. Two examples of this 
influence are interesting. In Ig.Smyr. 101, the fifth-century fragment 
and the Armenian bear witness to the reading @s dcaxdvous Oeov 
while the LR reads ws dtaxdvovs Xptorov. But these basic readings 
are combined by the G and L texts as ws dtaxdvovs Xpiorovd Beod. 
In Ig.Smyr. 113 a reading supported by the fifth-century papyrus, the 
Latin, and the Armenian is égavn pot obv Oeod akov mpayyua. Veoi 
is absent from the G and LR texts, but the LR is obviously the prototype 
for the omission since it omits $¢€o0 in accordance with a complete 
reworking of the original thought of the text. Another factor favoring 
the primacy of the LR as the source of textual variants is the wide 
extent of the corruptions. Since there is little evidence that the Ignatian 
literature was widely distributed and copied, faulty transmission alone 
can hardly suffice to account for the great number of variants. The 
deliberate introduction of variants in the redaction of the LR would 
answer this problem. 

There is also one other passage in Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. II, 31, 3) 
which may be influenced by pseudo-Ignatius. Irenaeus, in writing 
against Simon, Menander, Basilides, and other Gnostics, ends with an 
exhortation to the reader. In PsIg.Trall. 10-11, chap. 11 is written 
about these same Gnostics, and the ending of chap. 10, which could 


1 C, Schmidt and W. Schubart, Alichristliche Texte, Hft. VI of Berliner Klassiker- 
texte (1910), Berlin Museum pap. 10581 with collation. 
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actually be read as part of chap. 11, gives a similar exhortation. Other 
similarities exist between Adv. Haer. V, 27, 1 and PsIg.Magn. 5; and 
Adv. Haer. III, 17, 4 and PsIg.Trall. 6. 

It still remains to be answered where and when in the second century 
the LR was written. The closeness of the LR to Irenaeus and the rela- 
tion to Melito point to its origin in Asia Minor. There is also evidence 
of a use of rare words which elsewhere appear in the works of authors 
living in Asia Minor. First, in PsIg.Trall. 11 Simon is referred to as 
the mpwréroxov of the devil. The use of this word relative to a heretic 
is also seen in Polycarp (ad Philip. 71, Irenaeus Adv. Haer. III, 3, 4). 
Second, in Smyr. 8 the LR uses apxiorparnyw, chief captain, relative 
to Jesus. This designation appears in Justin, Dial. 34 and 61. Third, 
the phrase Ggere... kal dgeOnoerar buivy in PsIg.Trall. 8 is paralleled 
in Polycarp ad Philip. 2: agiere, xal aveOnoerat dyir. 

The date of the interpolation can possibly be narrowed even further. 
The original Ignatian letter to Smyrna, of which Polycarp was bishop, 
contains no mention of his name. As the letter ends, Ignatius writes, 
“T salute your most worthy bishop....” The interpolator writes, “I 
salute your most worthy bishop Polycarp.”’ Next, in turning to the 
epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp we find it practically untouched by the 
interpolator. There are only two notable changes: an ambiguous sentence 
which says the times call upon Polycarp, but without giving the reason, 
is changed to say that the times call upon him to pray. The second change 
is more significant; the original reads, ‘‘Be ever becoming more zealous 
_ than thou art” (Jg.Pol. 3). In the interpolation it reads, “Add more 

and more to thy diligence; run thy race with increasing energy; weigh 
carefully the times. Whilst thou art here, be a conqueror; for here is 
the course and there are the crowns.” 

If Polycarp were still alive, these interpolations become quite mean- 
ingful. The interpolator in the first case unthinkingly and naturally 
inserted the name of the bishop of Smyrna. In the second place, the 
explanation for the absence of interpolations in the letter of Ignatius 
to Polycarp would be that he does not touch Ignatius’ personal letter to 
Polycarp while the recipient still lives except in two places: first, he 
changes the exhortation to one more respectful to Polycarp’s age and 
position; second, he adds the exhortation that while Polycarp is still 
alive he should make a careful surveyance of the present condition of 
things and pursue energetically a course which would alleviate the 
existing problems. In all probability the interpolator is soliciting Poly- 
carp’s hearty support for his attack on the Gnostic heresies alluded to 
throughout his redaction. His words, “whilst thou art here,” suggest 
that Polycarp must still be alive but quite elderly. Since Polycarp was 
at least eighty-six when he died in A.D. 155, it can be assumed that he 
would have been considered an elderly man for at least twenty years. 
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If this date of a.p. 135-155 be correct for the composition of this 
redaction, the LR becomes the earliest truly anti-Gnostic writing. The 
remarks of Ignatius were changed and directed against specific Gnostic 
systems. Perhaps as part of this anti-Gnostic polemic, there is extensive 
quotation of texts from the Gospels and Paul which also indicate an 
objective of formulating an orthodox dogma for the church. In these 
respects pseudo-Ignatius represents a prototype for the kind of literary 
effort achieved by Irenaeus and his many imitators against heresies. 
The probability that Irenaeus was influenced in his composition of 
Adv. Haer. by the LR is enhanced by the several indications of rem- 
iniscences of the pseudo-Ignatian literature found in his great work. 
In this respect it should also be kept in mind that the method of Irenaeus, 
as of the redactor, consisted not only of a rebuke of heretical doctrines 
but also of a formulation of orthodox doctrine on the basis of apostolic 
(NT) authorities. 

It is possible that in regard to the use of apostolic authorities the 
primitive efforts of pseudo-Ignatius may be even more significant than 
his position as the prototype for later polemics. His early date and the 
locale of his writing place him in a milieu where there is great possibility 
that the Christian canon of scripture, particularly the Pauline corpus, 
was receiving its initial formulation. The very fact that he selected 
the letters of Ignatius as the basis for his works is indicative of his efforts 
to revise and popularize the writings of early, prominent Christians as 
authorities. 

In the next section the correspondence of methodology used in chang- 
ing the original Ignatian letters into the LR is compared with the dif- 
ferences between two letters of the Pauline corpus, Colossians and 
Ephesians. ‘ 


II. Pseudo-Ignatius and the Redactor of Pauline Literature 


Pseudo-Ignatius certainly was interested in clarifying the works of 
Ignatius; but when we look at the original work and the redaction from 
a broad point of view, their different theological positions become 
apparent. The complex thought of Ignatius, when inspected point by 
point without synthesis of the whole context, is susceptible to eisegesis 
that will provide a wide range of interpretation. For this reason it can 
probably be assumed that the interpolator did not regard Ignatius as 
holding a different position from his own but merely one which was not 
as lucid as it might be. 

There is also the possibility that certain ideas voiced by Ignatius 
were too closely related to Gnostic thought for comfort. The most 
striking example of this is the phrase of Ignatius, ‘‘... there is one 
divinity, who manifested himself through Jesus Christ his son, who is 
his Word (Logos) proceeding from silence (Sigé)”’ (Ig. Magn. 8). Irenaeus 
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(Adv. Haer. II, 12, 6) emphasized the point that Gnostics said the first 
Ogdoad consists of Logos and Sigé and that this combination was partic- 
ularly important to the Gnosticism of Marcus, who emerged from the 
Valentinian school. That this passage of Ignatius was discomforting to 
the early church is illustrated by the fact that both the Greek and Latin 
texts bear the emendation, ‘‘... who is his Word, not proceeding forth 
from silence.”’ The correct text is only preserved in the Armenian and a 
quotation in Severus. Pseudo-Ignatius, evidently being a polemicist 
against Gnosticism, may have undertaken the task of redaction not 
only to clear these undesirable thoughts from the writings but also to 
turn them into anti-Gnostic polemics. 

Aside from these possible motives which would have caused the 
redactor to undertake his task, there is evidence that he was an advocate 
of a revival of Paulinism. In PsIg.Eph. 3 the reader is exhorted to 
follow Jesus as Paul did. Where Ignatius wrote, “... love unity; avoid 
divisions; be followers of Jesus Christ, even as He is of His Father’ 
(Ig.Phid. 3), the redactor writes, ‘“‘...love unity; avoid divisions; be 
followers of Paul, and the rest of the apostles, even as they were of 
Christ.”” Or again, Ignatius said, ‘‘None of these things is hid from you, 
if you perfectly possess that faith and love towards Christ Jesus.” But 
pseudo-Ignatius writes, ‘‘None of the devices of the devil shall be hidden 
from you, if, like Paul, you perfectly possess....’’ And then there is 
the interpolation to Jg.Eph. 15, ‘‘Let Christ speak in us, even as he 
did in Paul.” 

We find, then, that we are studying a redactor who is also an admirer 
of Paul. This leads to the possibility of an interesting comparison with 
another similar redactor, the conjectured author of the so-called Pauline 
epistle to the Ephesians. Here we find particularly fruitful the suggestion 
of E. J. Goodspeed that Ephesians was written as an introductory epistle 
to a Pauline corpus of letters by a second-century Christian who admired 
and desired to revive the thought of Paul. If one looks at a parallel 
comparison of the epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians,” it 
will be evident immediately that here we have an example of the type of 
work which pseudo-Ignatius did. Although there is a freer handling of 
the text than is found in the long recension, Ephesians quite methodically 
follows the progress of the text of Colossians and expands and changes 
as needed. To compare the theological changes made by these two 
redactors will provide some interesting agreements. 

A fundamental difference between Colossians and Ephesians is the 
identity of the agent of reconcilation.*® In Col 1 20-22 it is God himself 
who reconciles all things, both heavenly and earthly, through the blood 


12 See J. Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, pp. 375 ff., 


where a parallel is given. 
1» A. H. McNeile, Introduction to the New Testament. 1953%, pp. 174 f.; and Moffatt, 


op. cit., p. 377n. 
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of the cross, but this seems to be contradicted by the statement of 
Col 3 13, “*...the Lord has forgiven you.” Ephesians, on the other 
hand, initially says that Jesus reconciles the Christian to God (2 16), 
but with the apparently contradictory statement in 4 32, ‘‘God in Christ 
forgave you.” To correspond to God as the reconciler in Col 1 20-22 
there is Ig.Trall. 11, where the true church is spoken of as the planting 
of the Father, who calls the members through the cross, and ‘‘promises 
union, that is himself.”” And to parallel Col 3 13, Ignatius writes in 
Ig.Phid. 8, ‘‘The Lord then forgives all who repent, if their repentance 
lead to the unity of God and the council of the bishop.’’ But these same 
passages in the long recension correspond to the Ephesian view. As in 
Eph 2 16, PsIg.Trall. 11 holds that Christ alone offers immortality to 
those who are his members. And paralleling Eph 432, PsIg.Phid. 8 
states, ‘‘God then forgives all... .’’ These parallels show that Colossians 
and Ignatius agree in one usage, Ephesians and pseudo-Ignatius in 
another. 

The addition of the Ignatian literature begins to make it clear that 
forgiveness and reconciliation are not synonymous terms. In the Ignatian 
theology this distinction is appropriate. God reconciles because he is the 
binding power, the force bringing about the unity of the members of the 
body (Jg.Trall. 11 2; Ig.Eph. 4 2); but Jesus as the head is the appropriate 
person to grant forgiveness. The pseudo-Ignatian theology points to a 
more objective lordship for Jesus, who called saints to his command. 
Thus he is the reconciler (PsIg.Eph. 4; PsIg.Smyr. 8); but because he 
is in subjection to the Father, it is the Father who ultimately forgives 
and makes those saints whom Jesus would call. 

Between Colossians and Ephesians there is a difference in the extent 
of the reconciliation. This manifests itself in several different ways: 
First, Colossians speaks of the mystery of God or Christ, and what is 
meant is essentially ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory.”* Ephesians, 
however, says the mystery is that gentiles are fellow heirs with Jews. 
In harmony with the Colossian view, Ignatius says the mystery is the 
fact that our life sprang up with Christ (Ig. Magn. 9), while the Ignatian 
redactor neglects the word ‘‘mystery” and writes instead, in a more 
Jewish-oriented vein, about the necessity of keeping both the Lord’s 
day and the Sabbath. In this sense pseudo-Ignatius holds a view in 
keeping with the spirit of Ephesians. Secondly, Colossians speaks of a 
_ reconciliation of all things, of a summing up of heavenly and earthiy 
things. For Ephesians, however, the extension is to humanity alone, 
specifically Jew and gentile." Corresponding to Colossians is [g.Smyr. 6, 
“Let no man deceive himself; both the things which are in heaven, and 


™%4 See McNeile, op. cit., p. 173; Col 1 27; 2 2; 43. 
15 Col 1 20; 2 10; cf. Eph 4 11-16; 2 11-16. 
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the glorious angels, and rulers, both visible and invisible, if they believe 
not in the blood of Christ, shall, in consequence, incur damnation.” 
But the Ignatian redactor only writes of salvation in terms of king, 
priest, ruler, private person, master or a servant, man or woman; in 
other words, strictly in terms of human personalities as does Ephesians. 
Thirdly, Colossians speaks of Christ’s person as a means of redemption 
(Col 1 7), while Ephesians speaks of the means of redemption as his 
death (Eph 1 14)."° Correspondingly, in Jg.Trall. 8, blood refers to the 
life of Jesus rather than to the idea of his death. But in the Ignatian 
redaction of this passage the redemption is very definitely emphasized 
as being accomplished by the shed blood or death of Christ. 

Mitton,"’ borrowing from Dibelius, points out still another difference 
between the letters to the Colossians and Ephesians that can be useful 
to our study. In comparing Col 1 2 and Eph 35 it is noticed that 
Colossians speaks of the mysteries as being known to the saints, while 
Ephesians restricts such revelation to apostles and prophets. Similarly, 
Ignatius in Jg.7rall. 5 mentions his ability to speak about heavenly 
things, places of angels and their princes, things visible and invisible. 
Psuedo-Ignatius, however, even though elaborating by writing that he is 
able to mention greater, fuller mysteries, nevertheless confesses that he 
is not perfect in such knowledge, not being a disciple such as Paul or 
Peter. Thus it is evident that Ephesians and pseudo-Ignatius agree in 
emphasizing that the apostles are the ones who possess the deepest 
knowledge of mysteries. 

The differences which have been covered above are essentially those 
which scholars have used in attempting to establish their hypothesis that 
Colossians and Ephesians must have had different authors. This hypoth- 
esis is certainly strengthened by the fact that another group of literature, 
the Ignatian, which has certainly suffered redaction, also shows the 
same dogmatic changes. It has been our contention on other ground 
that the pseudo-Ignatian interpolations were from Asia Minor, specif- 
ically from the region associated with “John’’ and the Apocalypse, 
before the middle of the second century. As mentioned, Goodspeed 
conjectured that early in the second century, in Ephesus, the Ephesian 
epistle was composed to introduce the Pauline corpus of letters.*® Quite 
apart from all of Goodspeed’s details, this conjecture well fits the situa- 
tion which we have proposed for the Ignatian epistles. The fact that 
two sets of literature, the Pauline and the Ignatian, both appear to have 
undergone a similar type of redaction, about the same period and in the 
same location, suggests that a school existed in southwestern Asia Minor 


% McNeile, op. cit., p. 174. 
17C. L. Mitton, The Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 85. 
18 E, J. Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephesians. 
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whose purpose was to establish the lines of orthodox authority for the 
churches. 

There is one remaining problem concerning the chronology of Ephesians 
with respect to the letters of Ignatius and Polycarp which would render 
our hypothesis invalid. There exists an allusion in Polycarp’s Philippian 
epistle which supposedly was taken from Ephesians. If so, this would 
not only place the composition of the Ephesian epistle before the time 
of Ignatius but would entirely preclude any chronological affinity with 
pseudo-Ignatius. Polycarp’s ad Phil. 12, has what seems to be a direct 
quotation from Eph 4 26 except that when read in its full context, it 
seems that Polycarp was in reality drawing the quotation from two 
places, one definitely the OT, the other probably some apocryphon that 
could be called scripture: ‘‘Only, as it is said in these scriptures, ‘Be ye 
angry and sin not,’ and ‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.’ ” 
To maintain that this quotation comes from Ephesians, one must first 
explain why the copulative ‘‘and’’ is used to break what is in Ephesians 
a continuous quotation; second, why Polycarp would refer to the quota- 
tion as ‘scriptures’ when this designation is not used in the Apostolic 
Fathers in reference to any of the writings of the NT; and third, why he 
should speak of “scriptures,” a plurality, if he were quoting from the 


single source, Ephesians. On the other hand, the fact that Polycarp has 
brought together two odd quotations would well account for the fact 


that a later writer, the author of Ephesians, borrowed and combined 
them. 





JESUS AND HEROD ANTIPAS 
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HE relations between Herod Antipas and Jesus in the Synoptic 
gospels are rather obscure, but there are indications that Antipas 
was an active enemy from whom Jesus was compelled to fiee. 

It was at least partly in the territory of Herod Antipas that the 
Baptist movement began with the preaching of John in Perea. After 
the imprisonment of John, Jesus began a similar work in Galilee. To 
Antipas these two movements seemed as one. We cannot take the 
comment of Herod in Mark 6 14 and parallels as merely the utterance 
of a superstitious and fearful ruler. The Lukan form of this saying gives 
us a more understandable picture of Herod’s reaction. ‘ ‘John I be- 
headed; but who is this about whom I hear such things?’ And he sought 
to see him’’ (Luke 9 9). To paraphrase, ‘I got rid of John, but here he 
is again, carrying on his work after him.’’ To Herod, the movement of 
Jesus seemed to be the continuation of a movement begun by the Bap- 
tizer. Whether this is actually the case or not is not the point. From the 
point of view of Antipas, the Baptist-Jesus movement was all of one 
piece, having both its inception and its continuation in his territory. 

It is a certain fact that Antipas was responsible for the death of the 
movement’s founder. It would be only reasonable to expect that this 
same Herod had some part to play in the execution of Jesus, whom he 
himself readily recognized as the one who continued John’s work after 
him. If it is true, as the Markan chronology indicates, that Jesus spent 
all but one week of his ministry outside of Jerusalem and a major portior: 
of this in Galilee, then it is certainly surprising that this work of one 
week would bring about his death. Could Jesus have gone unhampered 
until he reached Jerusalem where he was comparatively unknown, and 
then, with no outside influence, meet his death within one week? This 
would be surprising if we are to believe that Jesus’ native ruler had 
nothing to do with his death. But the NT gives us good reason to believe 
that the church had a memory that this Herod did, in fact, have some 
responsibility in the execution of Jesus. First of all, Luke 23 6-16 reports 
that some portion of the trial of Jesus took place under Antipas. Sec- 
ondly, Act 4 27 puts the responsibility upon Pilate and Herod jointly. 
“For truly in this city there were gathered together against thy holy 
servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, 


with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel.’ 
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If the attitude of Antipas is correctly represented in Mark 6 14 and 
Luke 9 9, it is only natural to expect that he would have been an active 
enemy of Jesus and would have made some attempt to arrest him. There 
are a number of indications in the Synoptics which tend to confirm this 
expectation. 

We start with the known fact that Herod executed John the Baptist. 
The fact is reported in both Mark and Josephus.’ If this was not merely 
a personal grudge, Herod, as a responsible ruler, would not have stopped 
here. He certainly would have had his eye on the movement. Now, in 
Mark’s report of the execution of John in chap. 6, we might get the 
impression that this was merely a personal grudge, that Herod executed 
John because he was harassing the royal court. On the other hand, it 
should be clear from a comparison of Mark 6 with Josephus that this 
alone is not an adequate view, but that Antipas executed John because 
he was afraid of his potential political power. And so, it is only reasonable 
to expect that Herod Antipas was after a movement and not a man. 

The movement he was after was that which Herod thought had 
been begun by John and continued by Jesus. When he heard of Jesus, 
he said, ‘John I beheaded; but who is this about whom I hear such 
things?’’? Antipas clearly recognized the significance of Jesus. He must 
get rid of him as he had gotten rid of John. He was no less a threat than 
John had been. 

There are even hints that some members of Herod’s court were 
following Jesus. Luke 8 3 tells of one Joanna, the wife of Herod’s steward, 
Chuza, who went about with Jesus in the towns of Galilee and “‘provided 
for” Jesus and his disciples. In Acts 13 1 Manaen is mentioned as one 
of the prophets and/or teachers in the church at Antioch. He is ranked 
along with Barnabas, Saul, and others. Manaen had been a member of 
the court of Antipas. It is possible that Herod heard of Jesus through 
these people or that his resolve to hunt out Jesus came from the recogni- 
tion that Jesus was making an inroad into royal circles. 

After this point in the narrative, the Markan, and hence the Synoptic, 
outline of the career of Jesus can most naturally be seen as a chase and 
flight. The itinerary of Jesus can, in its broadest outline, be accounted 
for as a flight from Antipas. The Markan outline in its simplest form 
is this: 


1. The Galilean Ministry. 
2. Withdrawal from Galilee. 
3. Journey to Jerusalem. 

4, Jerusalem Ministry. 

5. Death and Resurrection. 


* Mark 6 17-29; Antiquities 18, 5, 2. 
2 Luke 9 9. 
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Well before the days of form critics like Dibelius and Bultmann, the 
Markan outline of the life of Jesus had fallen into disrepute. But the 
work of these and other form critics has left little room for an unques- 
tioning confidence in the chronology of Mark. Bultmann says that the 
original tradition was made up almost entirely of brief simple units of 
sayings or short narratives. The references to time and place are ed- 
itoria!.s The final motive for the production of the gospels is the cultic 
motive. The demands of the cult dictate the order of the events. Only 
the Passion story came to the evangelists as a unit. Dibelius also says 
that the Passion story is the first section of the gospel to reach its present 
form.‘ But in the section leading up to the Passion Narrative, Mark 
compiled his material in line with his dogmatic beliefs, primarily his 
belief in the messianic secret of Jesus. Archbishop Carrington’ has 
attempted to show explicitly how the cult determined the order of 
events in Mark. He maintains that the chapter divisions in a fourth- 
century manuscript of Mark (Vaticanus) can be understood as cor- 
responding to the chief festivals of the Jewish year. He writes: 


The Gospel consists of a series of lections for use in the Christian ecclesia on succes- 
sive Sundays of the year, and of a longer continuous lection which was used on 
the annual solemnity of the Pascha (Passover) at which the Passion was com- 
memorated.® 


As interesting as these theses are for an understanding of the history, 
they need not detain us here, It is true that such theses would destroy 
confidence in the Markan outline so far as our knowledge of what took 
place when and where is concerned. The stories are earlier than the 
context in which they are placed. But we are not so much concerned now 
with what took place when and where as we are in knowing, in its broadest 
outlines, the itinerary of Jesus. We need to know where Jesus went, 
not what he did. And the hypotheses presented by Dibelius, Bultmann, 
and Carrington do not really touch on this point. Mark’s outline of the 
itinerary of Jesus can, in its broadest outlines, be authentic, and at the 
same time his placing of certain events in the outline can be unhistorical. 
The messianic secret in Mark has little to do with where Jesus went. 
The demands of the cult, which certainly might have a great deal to do 
with the order of the events in the gospel, need not be likely to have an 
effect on the itinerary. In fact, it has not been suggested that they do. 

We do not and cannot maintain that the itinerary in Mark is exact 
in the minutest detail. We suggest only that there is no apparent reason 
for doubting the Markan outline which has Jesus begin his ministry in 


3 F. C. Grant (tr.), The Study of the Synoptic Gospels. 
4 Bertram Lee Woolf (tr.), From Tradition to Gospel. 
5 The Primitive Christian Calendar. 

6 Tbid., p. xi. 
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Galilee and, after a departure into the North, end his life in 
Jerusalem. 

The best reason for confidence in the Markan itinerary of Jesus, 
again in its broadest outlines, is that it makes good historical sense. 
We are to understand that Jesus opened his ministry in Galilee. We 
can go into no further detail than this. That is, we cannot fill in the 
names of the towns in which Jesus preached. We cannot trace his steps 
across this country with any detail. He opened his ministry in Galilee, 
and very soon Herod Antipas heard of him and thought him to be the 
successor to John the Baptist. He resolved to have him arrested. 

When Jesus heard this, he withdrew from Galilee. This withdrawal 
actually occurs at Mark 6 45. In Mark 6 14-16, we have the report that 
Herod heard of Jesus and thought him to be John the Baptist all over 
again. Then follows the story of the execution of John. The feeding of 
the five thousand is followed immediately by the departure of Jesus 
and his disciples from Galilee to the tetrarchy of Philip. 

Now, what could have been the reason for such a withdrawal? In 
his great work of 1894, Bernard Weiss’ had said that Jesus retired tem- 
porarily in the land of the gentiles because there was no longer any hope 
of success in Galilee. Galilee was too pervaded with popular nationalistic 
messianism for Jesus to have made headway there. Instead of retiring 
in Galilee, where he could easily have been found, he went into gentile 
lands. Since Herod thought Jesus was John the Baptist, he would have 
nothing to do with him, says Weiss. In one of the latest lives of Jesus, 
Vincent Taylor suggests that ‘‘the withdrawal was for Jesus a season of 
spiritual illumination on the issues of his mission.’ 

To accept either of these is not to say that the withdrawal was 1ot 
precipitated by the antipathy of Herod Antipas. Indeed, this antipathy 
of Herod would be the capping blow, which made it clear to Jesus that 
he would never be successful in Galilee. 

Maurice Goguel has, to our knowledge, given more serious attention 
to this point in the narrative than has anyone else.» Goguel says that 
Jesus was known to Herod, but Herod paid him little attention until 
after the mission of the Twelve (Mark 6 7-13, 20). After this significant 
mission, we have in Mark the expressed opinion of Herod. Luke adds 
the conclusion that Herod desired to arrest Jesus (9 9). Says Goguel, 
“From that time forward Jesus was obliged to flee from place to place 
and sometimes to conceal himself altogether.” 

The decision of Herod does give an explanation for the withdrawal 
of Jesus and does cause a number of things to fall into place. It gives a 


7 John Walter Hope (tr.), The Life of Christ. 

8 The Life and Ministry of Jesus, p. 142. 

9 Olive Wyon (tr.), The Life of Jesus, pp. 346-358. 
10 Tbid., p. 359. 
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reason for Mark’s including the opinion of Herod and the story of the 
death of John the Baptist at this particular point. 

Furthermore, at Mark 8 15, Jesus says, ‘‘Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod.” This seems to be an authentic 
saying of Jesus which Mark did not understand. The saying probably 
had nothing to do, originally, with the feeding of the five thousand, 
and it is out of context here. In fact, if 8 15 is excised from its present 
context, the whole passage becomes plain. The disciples had forgotten 
to bring bread with them in the boat. Jesus rebukes them for a lack of 
faith. He who fed the multitudes on such little bread could certainly 
provide the needs of a few men. Obviously Matthew and Luke did not 
understand the saying about Herod. Matthew changed ‘Herod’ to 
“‘Sadducees.’’ Luke omitted the reference to Herod altogether in the 
parallel, 121. This is another case where the best argument for the 
authenticity of a statement is the fact that it is not understood." The 
evangelists certainly would not invent something they themselves did 
not understand. Mark had this statement of Jesus about the leaven of 
Herod, and he could find no better place for it than in another discourse 
about leaven. Certainly, the original saying of Jesus must have been 
about the menace Herod posed for himself and for the disciples. And 
this is the real reason, the only adequate explanation, for the withdrawal 
from Galilee. 

In addition, there are indications that the withdrawal was intended 
to be a secret one. ‘‘And from there he arose and went away to the region 
of Tyre and Sidon. And he entered a house, and would not that anyone 
know it; yet he could not be hid” (Mark 7 24). Is this attempted hiding 
from the disciples, from the populace, or from the agents of Herod? It is 
virtually impossible to say whether or not the disciples were with Jesus 
in the region of Tyre and Sidon. They do not appear in the story of 
Jesus and the Syrophoenician woman (Mark 7 2-30). In the following 
pericope, when Jesus goes from Phoenicia into the Decapolis (Mark 
7 31-37), there is no mention of the disciples. But the disciples appear 
again abruptly at 8 1. Since the story of 8 1-10 is a parallel of the mirac- 
ulous feeding in 6 30-44, we can make little of this abrupt reappearance. 
The chronological sequence is so tangled here that we are unable to say 
in any detailed way what Jesus did when We are only able to pick up 
from the narrative the general impression that Jesus was engaged in 
some kind of flight. He turns up now in Phoenicia, now in the Decapolis, 
now in Iturea. The disciples, not always mentioned, are probably never 
very far away. 


% For other examples of sayings of Jesus not completely understood by the evan- 
gelists, cf. Mark 12 35-37 and parallels; Matt 12 38-42; Luke 11 29-32; Matt 164; John 
219; Matt 11 12; Mark 10 18. 
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The marked impression we get from chaps. 7 and 8 in Mark is that 
Jesus is trying to avoid the crowds of people who flocked to him to behold 
the miracles and: to be healed. This is probably a correct impression. 
But to avoid the crowds is to avoid notoriety, and to avoid notoriety is 
to escape from the notice of Herod Antipas. This withdrawal from 
Galilee, while we cannot document it in detail or with any exact chronol- 
ogy or itinerary, is a fact of history which can be accounted for most 
naturally and with the least altering of the texts, by supposing that 
Jesus was attempting to escape the notice of his ruler, Antipas, at least 
until things cooled off. 

We come now to the momentous scene at Caesarea Philippi. This 
is no doubt the turning point of the gospel story. It is the climax. It 
holds the climactic position in Mark, Matthew, and Luke. T. W. 
Manson, in a thorough study of this episode, has demonstrated that 
the teaching of Jesus was of an entirely different character after the 
scene at Caesarea Philippi. Before this Jesus pleads for insight and 
understanding. After this he encourages loyalty and endurance. There 
is no more hesitation on his part. He knows what he must do. He starts 
directly for Jerusalem. He knows what will meet him there. He un- 
derstands the issues. He knows of his coming execution, and he is ready 
to meet it.” 

Since this is the climax of the gospel, we might wonder why it takes 
place in gentile country. It is possible to maintain that Mark had an 
ulterior purpose in mind by placing the incident here. He may be saying 
that Jesus, though unsuccessful in Jewish lands, finally evokes the first 
human affirmation of his Messiahship in gentile lands. This would 
correspond exactly to what happened in the Christian movement, and 
Mark and his readers would well know that Christianity had been rejected 
by Jewry and had found its greatest, its only real, success in gentile 
lands. But note that, although the incident takes place in a gentile land, 
the confession comes from the lips of a Galilean, a Jew. Jesus does not 
pose the question about his reputation in an open meeting, but only to 
his disciples, all of whom were Jews. 

It is doubtful that Mark had this in mind at this point. There are 
hints of this thinking in other Markan passages, e. g., in the story of 
Jesus and the Syrophoenician woman.® It is most probable that Mark 
relates the incident as happening at Caesarea Philippi because it was 
known to have happened there. As further confirmation of this, we note 
that Matthew, with his Jewish tendencies, did not relocate the story. 
He could not because it was known to have taken place at Caesarea 
Philippi. 

After Caesarea Philippi, Jesus, with determination, begins the journey 


12 T, W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus. 13 Mark 7 24-30. 
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to Judea. And here we meet an obstacle. We know that Jesus traveled 
through Perea to get to Jerusalem. Perea was under the jurisdiction of 
Herod Antipas. If he were trying to evade Herod, why would he not 
have traveled through Samaria rather than through Perea? But in 
Luke 9 51-56, we have a tradition that Jesus and his disciples did attempt 
to cross Samaria, but met opposition from hostile Samaritans. Although 
a number of years later, Josephus reports an incident similar to that in 
Luke 9, in which some Galileans on the way to Jerusalem were murdered 
by hostile Samaritans at a village called Ginea.4 Such hostility was 
probably a continuous thing, and this certainly may have forced Jesus 
and his disciples to go through Perea rather than through Samaria. 

This journey through Perea must have been a hurried one, for the 
L tradition also reports that there was an attempt on the part of Herod 
to capture Jesus while he was in Perea. Luke 13 31-23 tells of certain 
Pharisees who warn Jesus to flee from Herod. 


At that very hour some Pharisees came, and said to him, ‘“‘Get away from here, 
for Herod wants to kill you.” And he said to them, ‘‘Go and tell that fox, ‘Behold, 
I cast out demons and perform cures today and tomorrow, and the third day I 
finish my course. Nevertheless, I must go on my way today and tomorrow and 
the day following; for it cannot be that a prophet should perish away from 
Jerusalem.’ " 


The best attestation to the authenticity of this incident is the fact that 
Pharisees appear here, not as antagonists of Jesus, but as friends. It is 
surprising to meet friendly Pharisees in the anti-Pharisaic gospe!s. This 
passage may indicate that some of the Pharisees, at least, were more 
friendly to Jesus than we are elsewhere given to understand. 

“The third day I finish my course” and “It cannot be that a prophet 
should perish away from Jerusalem” are such obvious predictions of the 
passion that they are suspect. Wellhausen’s reconstruction of the original 
saying of Jesus is quite sound: “Go and tell that fox, ‘Behold I cast out 
demons and perform cures today and tomorrow. Nevertheless, I must 
go on my way the day following.’ ’’'s 

The remainder of the passage meets all the standards of authenticity. 
Jesus, though he was able to carry on some of his work in Perea, did 
not do so unhampered and unharassed. Herod Antipas did pursue him 
in order to arrest him. 

The réle played by Herod Antipas in the career of Jesus is, admittedly, 
rather obscure. It has been made obscure in the Synoptics simply 
because the opposition of Antipas necessitated a flight of Jesus. The 
evangelists would be unwilling to portray their master in this light. 
But the part played by Herod is not completely hidden. Several tradi- 


%4 Josephus, Antiquities 20, 6, 1. 
1s J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Lucae, pp. 75-76. 
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tions in the Synoptics confirm one another in the rather reluctant admis- 
sion that Antipas was an enemy of Jesus and from him Jesus was com- 
pelled to flee: 


1. 


2. 


Herod thought Jesus to be the successor to John the Baptizer, 
and he attempted to arrest him (Mark 6 14; Luke 9 9). 

Some members of Herod’s court were following Jesus (Luke 8 3; 
Acts 13 1). 


. In flight from Herod Jesus went into Phoenicia, Iturea, and the 


Decapolis (Mark 7 and 8). 


. Jesus once warned his disciples about the menace Antipas posed 


for him and them (Mark 8 15). 


. The climactic narrative in Mark and Matthew takes place in the 


tetrarchy of Philip. Presumably, the evangelists would have 
placed this in Galilee if it were not already known that it took place 
in Caesarea Philippi (Mark 8 27-33; Matt 16 13-23). 


. Jesus attempted to go to Judea through Samaria rather than 


through the territory of Antipas, but he was opposed by hostile 
Samaritans (Luke 9 51-56). 


. On the journey through Perea Jesus is once warned by Pharisees 


to flee from Herod (Luke 13 31-33). 


The opposition of Herod Antipas and Jesus’ attempts to escape from 
his ruler shine through the narratives of the Synoptic gospels. 





“WHAT DO THESE STONES MEAN?” 


OSCAR J. F. SEITZ 


KENYON COLLEGE 


HE question with which this investigation begins is twice repeated 

as part of a catechetical or didactic device in the fourth chapter 
of Joshua, which narrates that at the crossing of the Jordan twelve 
stones were taken up out of the bed of the river by twelve men chosen 
to represent the twelve tribes of Israel. The composite account implies 
that two such groups of twelve stones were set up by Joshua, one “‘in 
the midst of the Jordan’’ (vs. 9), the other in a circle, or “in Gilgal,”’ 
at the place where the people camped east of Jericho (vss. 3, 8, 19). 
Anticipating that in time to come their sons will inquire into the signif- 
icance of these stones, the men are instructed to give the following 
explanations: 1. These twelve stones are to be a “‘sign,”’ a ‘memorial’ 
to the people forever (vss. 6,7). 2. The event commemorated is the 
cutting off of the waters of the Jordan, so that Israel passed over on 
dry ground (vss. 7, 22f.). 3. This event is compared to the deliverance 
which Israel had experienced at the Red Sea (vs. 23). 4. The ultimate 
purpose of the event and of its memorial is ‘that all the peoples of the 
earth may know that the hand of the Lord is mighty; that you may fear 
the Lord your God forever”’ (vs. 24). 

Although the biblical answers to any interrogation that might arise 
concerning their meaning set definite limits to further interpretation of 
these twelve symbolic stones, rabbinic exegesis represented in Midrash 
and Talmud achieved new applications by identifying them with various 
stones mentioned elsewhere in scripture.‘ One particularly instructive 
example of such transference of details from one text to another is to be 
noted in the midrash on Jacob’s dream at Bethel, in Genesis Rabbah 68. 
Commenting on the change from the plural “stones,’’ in Gen 28 11, to 
the singular ‘‘the stone,” in vs. 1s, Rabbi Judah said: 

He took twelve stones, saying, ‘‘The Holy One, blessed be he, has determined that 

twelve tribes shall arise. Abraham did not raise them; Isaac did not raise them. 

But if these twelve stones cleave te one another, I shall know that I shall raise 

them up.”” When the twelve stones did unite, he knew that he would raise up the 

twelve tribes.? 


* Sotah 35b-36a identifies these twelve stones as those of the altar on which were 
inscribed the words of the Torah in Josh 8 30-32; Deut 27 2-8; cf. I Kings 18 31-32 for 
an altar built of ‘“‘twelve stones according to the number of the tribes of the sons of 
Jacob.” 

? Hullin 91b repeats this legend. M. Gertner, of the University of London, points 
out that in Yalkut Jacob takes the twelve stones from the altar on which his father 
Isaac was to have been offered; cf. Gen 12 8 for Bethel as a site for an Abrahamitic altar. 
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There can be little doubt that the deduction that Jacob set up twelve 
stones, which symbolize the twelve tribes,,was suggested by the text of 
Josh 4, though the idea that these twelve stones became united as one 
stone resulted from reflection on the language of Gen 28.3 


I. The Tower Built with Stones 


Precisely this point, the uniting of many stones as one, is emphasized 
by Hermas in Vision iii and its later revision in Similitude ix of The 
Shepherd, which describe the building of a great tower symbolizing the 
ecclesia.4 In the earlier passage, Hermas sees men bringing stones, 
“some from the deep, and some from the land,’’ corresponding to those 
taken up out of the Jordan, and from the ground at Bethel. Heteroge- 
neous though they are, nevertheless Hermas asserts: 


They were so united to one another that their joints were not visible, but the 
construction of the tower appeared as if it were built of one stone (Vis. iii, 2, 6). 


In his later version, Hermas describes the stones from the deep as having 
“come up through water,” thus eventually developing a type of baptism, 
as well as of death and resurrection (Sim. ix, 3, 3 ff.; 16, 1-4).8 Other 
stones are hewn out of twelve mountains, symbolizing “twelve tribes” 
or nations (ibid. 4, 5 ff.; 17, 1 ff.).© Still more stones are dug from the 


great plain above which the tower is being errected (ibid. 1, 4; 2, 1 ff.; 
6, 6 ff.; 29, 4 f.). This setting of the tower in the midst of a great plain, 
a clear reminiscence of Gen 11 1-9, as well as the diverse origins of the 
various stones, gives added significance to the repeated stress laid on 
the unity of this building: 


3 Justin, Dial. 86 finds a type of Christ in the anointed stone of Gen 28 18, combined 
with Ps 45 7, as well as in the stone of Exod 17 12 (ibid. 90) and of Dan 2 34 (ibid. 70, 76). 

4 From reference to Clement in Vis. ii, 4, 3, it is a reasonable hypothesis that Hermas 
wrote and published Visions i-iv during the closing decade of the first century, com- 
pleting the rest of his work some years later. The Muratorian Fragment might then 
refer to the final issuance of this second, enlarged edition. 

5 Cf. Rom 63 &.; but the language of Hermas is closer to that of I Pet 3 20. In this 
earlier draft the tower is ‘‘built upon waters . . . because your life is saved and shall be 
saved through water, and the tower was founded by the word of the almighty and 
glorious Name, and supported by the invisible power of the Lord” (Vis. iii, 3, 5). In 
midrashic tradition biblical references to ‘‘waters’’ frequently typify Torah. Earlier 
Hermas says, ‘‘The God of hosts fixed the heavens by his mighty word and founded 
the earth upon waters and created his holy congregation by his own wisdom and prov- 
idence”’ (Vis. i, 3, 4). This looks like a midrash on Ps 135 (136) 6; 23 (24) 2, 10 LXX, 
with Prov 3 19. According to Cant. R. 5, 11; Exod. R. 47, 4, the world was founded by 
or on Torah, i. e., “wisdom,” citing Prov 3 19; cf. Aboth 3, 14; Pesahim 54a. According 
to Hermas, then, the éxxAngia rests on the same foundation as the world itself. 

6 Cf. Dan 2 45, to which no direct reference is evident, though Hermas refers to 
certain stones as ‘‘not hewn.” 
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For it was so built, as if it were of one stone, not having a single joint in it; but the 
stone appeared as if it were hewn out of the rock.? For it seemed to me to be a 
monolith (Sim, ix, 9, 7). 


Thus Hermas portrays the ecclesia, in contrast to the tower on the plain 
of Shinar (which was built of bricks instead of stones), as the fulfillment 
of an age-old hope for the unity of mankind.* Yet it is rather striking 
that in doing so, he employs ideas and expressions which characterize a 
midrash on Gen 28 11,18, with Josh 43, 9,20, as well as other details 
drawn directly from these two biblical narratives. 

Another way in which Hermas contrasts the ecclesia with the tower 
of Babel is by insisting that although it now appears in an unfinished 
state its ultimate completion is assured, for its builders are none other 
than the holy ‘‘angels of God,’’ a further allusion to the Bethel vision 
(Vis. iii, 4, 1f.). Moreover, when the work of construction ceases, 
Hermas receives this reply to his question concerning the cause of 
this delay: 

The tower cannot yet be finished, until the Lord of it comes and tests this building 

(Sim. ix, 5, 2).*¢ 


The prototype of this statement is to be found in Gen 11 5, ‘‘The Lord 
came down to see the city and the tower which the sons of men had 
built.”” While the image of the city is left undeveloped by Hermas, it is 


briefly connected with the building of the tower, in ix, 12, 5. 
From the Bethel vision Hermas has drawn his designation of the 
tower as ‘‘the house of God,” as well as repeated mention of its “‘gate’’ 


through which those who are to be saved enter — if not “heaven,”’ its 
near equivalent — the kingdom of God. And this is symbolized by the 
fact that the ‘‘stones’’ for the building are carried into the tower through 
this gate (Sim. ix, 3, 4; 4, 1 and 8; 12, 3 ff.; 13, 9; 16, 1). The builders 
are, as in Vis. iii, ‘‘angels,’’ but the verbs ‘‘ascend”’ and “‘descend”’ which 
describe their activity in Gen 28 12 are transferred to the stones brought 
up out of the deep (Sim. ix, 16, 4 and 6). However, the real prototype 
of these stones is plainly to be found in Josh 42 #., since Hermas makes 
a special point of the fact that they ‘‘came up through water.” 

But what of the twelve picked men who took up the stones from the 


7 Probably an allusion to Isa 511 LXX, modified by phrases from Exod 36 13 
(39 6) LXX. 

* Later Hermas speaks of ‘‘one body, one spirit’ (Sim. ix, 13, 5 and 7; cf. I Cor 
12 13; Eph 4 4). 

9 Gen 28 12 describes a ladder whose head reached the heavens, thus fulfilling the 
aim of the tower builders in Gen 11 4. Hermas says the tower is built on a rock ‘“‘higher 
than the hills” (cf. Isa 2 2; Mic 4 1), so that those who brought stones into the building 
appeared ‘‘as if they were going to bear the entire heaven’”’ (Sim. ix, 2, 1 and 5). 

0 Possibly there are reminiscences of I Cor 3 13 and Luke 14 28, but on the whole 
OT imagery predominates. 
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Jordan? Incredible as it may seem, Hermas has transformed them into 
twelve maidens or virgins, for the description he gives of them shows too 
many verbal correspondences with the Greek text of Josh 424. to be 
wholy fortuitous: 

1. Most obvious is the coincidence of their number. 

2. They are described as “glorious,’”’ or “‘of high repute” (évdogo), 
exactly the adjective used in Josh 4 4 (LXX) for }"373, in describing the 
men ‘‘appointed”’ or ‘‘prepared” from each tribe. 

3. They have their right shoulders exposed as if to carry some burden, 
just as in Josh 45 each man is commanded to take up a stone upon his 
shoulder. In this way, says Hermas, they were ‘“‘prepared’’ (€rocpor). 
In Josh 43 (LXX) the same adjective, evidently representing ]°37, is 
applied to the stones." 

4. That these twelve “virgins” have actually stepped into the réle 
of the twelve men is further indicated by the surprise of Hermas that, 
although delicate, they stood ‘in a manly way” (dvdpeiws) as if they 
would bear the entire heaven. 

5. The burden which these twelve virgins have to bear is nothing 
other than “‘stones’”’ which have come up out of the deep and passed 
through waters. 

6. Thus it is probable that originally, like the twelve men of Joshua, 
each of these maidens carried one stone, giving a total of twelve stones in 
all. This is strengthened by the fact that other stones, likewise borne 
by these maidens, are said to have been hewn out of twelve mountains 
which are “twelve tribes.’’” 

It is not difficult to determine why Hermas found it necessary to 
substitute twelve glorious ‘‘virgins’’ for the twelve glorious men of his 
biblical text, when he proceeds to explain their significance in his allegory: 

1. “They are holy spirits’’ (Sim. ix, 13, 2). This suggests the pos- 
sibility that the metamorphosis from male to female figures may even 
go back to a period when the typology was transmitted in Hebraic form. 


See also The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text, ad loc., reading 
“twelve stones made ready.” 

12 In process of revision the number of stones laid in the first course above the rock 
may have suffered alteration from dwédexa to déxa. For variants, including é, see 
Die Apostolischen Vater, I, Der Hirt des Hermas (GCL), p. 78. After stating that these 
ten stones ‘‘came up out of the deep” (éx rod BuOod avaBavras, Sim. ix, 3, 5), Hermas 
identifies them as the “‘first generations” of righteous men, i. e., those before the flood, 
(Gen 5 1-32). However, they are described in pointed contrast to the pursuers of Israel 
at the Red Sea, who “went down into the deep like a stone” (xarédvcay els Buldv 
woe AiBos, Exod 155 LXX; cf. Neh 911; II Esdr. 19 11 LXX). Since in midrashic 
exegesis biblical ‘‘stones” so often symbolize Torah, the Al@or déka may at some stage 
in the development of the allegory have typified the déka Adyou or pnuata of Exod 
34 28; Deut 4 13; 104; cf. Sotah 35b-36a, for the inscription of Torah on the twelve 
stones of Josh 4). 
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2. “These virgins are the powers of the son of God” (ibid.). Here 
the Greek duvvduets would operate effectively in the same direction. 

3. Their names are those of twelve graces, all feminine substantives 
in Greek (Sim. ix, 15, 1-2). 

4. Their opposites are ‘‘twelve women,” likewise with their right 
shoulders exposed, whose function it is to remove the stones rejected 
from the building of the tower, and their names — with two exceptions 
Greek feminines — are those of twelve vices. Since the rejected stones 
are said to be delivered to ‘‘evil spirits,”” these women too might have 
their origin in a Hebraic tradition (ibid. 18, 3). 

Finally, there is the ancient rock on which the ecclesia, the tower of 
Sim. ix, is built. Hermas tells us explicitly what we are to make of that: 
this rock is ‘‘the son of God.’’ But since in Exod 4 22+. and Hos 111 
God calls Israel his “‘son,”” one might still regard the entire allegory as 
essentially Jewish, had not Hermas gone on to explain the symbolism of 
this rock in Christian terms.* Even so, the origin of this symbol, espe- 
cially when coupled with the emphasis on the unity of the tower which 
appeared as if it had been “hewn out of the rock,” may be traced back 
to Isa 511, ‘‘Look to the rock from which you were hewn.”’ That rock 
is, of course, Abraham, who is called in scripture, not the ‘“‘son,”’ but 
the “‘friend’’ of God (Isa 41 s; II Chron 20 7; James 2 23). 


II. From These Siones, Children to Abraham 


It may be assumed that the wholly allusive manner in which Hermas 
refers to the scriptures which he knew in the LXX would likewise 
characterise his use of whatever portions of the NT were familiar to 
him. C. Taylor developed the thesis that ‘‘The Shepherd of Hermas is 
an incompletely worked mine of allusions to the Gospels and other 
writings.’*5 Of Vis. iii and Sim. ix, in particular, Taylor concluded, 
“The building of the tower is a sustained illustration of the words, 
God is able of these stones... .’"** What Taylor did not observe is that 
the common ground underlying this saying attributed to John the 
Baptist, in Matt 3 s-9 and Luke 3 8, on the one hand, and the two 
visions of the tower described by Hermas, on the other, is probably in 
each case a typological interpretation of Josh 4 6, midrashically connected 
with Isa 51 1-2. 


13 Sim. ix, 9, 5; 15, 5; references to the “rejected stones” in 12, 7 and 22, 3 suggest 
Hermas was unaware of the application given to Ps 118 22 in Mark 12 10; I Pet 2 7. 

% Sim. ix, 12, 2 and 3; for other aspects of this parable of the church as a tower 
“built upon the rock,”’ see my article ‘Upon This Rock: A Critical Re-examination of 
Matt 16 17-19 in JBL, 69 (1950), pp. 329-340. 

18 The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, p. v. 

6 Ob. cit., p. 33. 
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Without going into the moot question of the literary character of 
the hypothetical common source from which the report of John’s preach- 
ing is generally believed to have been derived, it is not improbable that 
this collection of sayings was from the first accompanied by some brief 
notation regarding their original setting, since the two later evangelists 
agree in placing them within the framework of Mark 1 1-11. Thus the 
people addressed by John are pictured as somewhere ‘‘in the wilderness 
of Judea” Matt 31; cf. Luke 3 2), where they are exhorted to immerse 
themselves ‘‘in the Jordan river’ (Matt 3 6; cf. Luke 33). They could, 
therefore, have thought of themselves as standing very near the place 
where Joshua had addressed their forefathers just before their memorable 
crossing of that same stream to enter the land promised to Abraham and 
his descendants.*? 

It seems altogether likely that John selected the site of his prophetic 
challenge to his nation with precisely these associations in mind. Some- 
where in that vicinity, either near the western bank of the Jordan, or in 
the fording place itself, or both, Joshua had set up the twelve symbolic 
stones of which the scripture record said, ‘‘they are there to this day.’’*8 
Moreover, these twelve stones had previously been taken up out of the 
river, to commemorate the day when “the people came up out of the 
Jordan.” Consequently these stones, like the twelve tribes which they 
symbolized, could be regarded as once having been immersed in its 
waters, thus undergoing a type of f*bilah, or “‘baptism,”’ before entering 
into the inheritance promised to their father Abraham.*9 

It will not do to object that the biblical narrative of the crossing of 
the Jordan specifically states that its waters were cut off, and that Israel 
passed over on dry ground, for midrashic exegesis is seldom put off by 
difficulties of this kind. This is amply illustrated in Exodus Rabbah 
21, 10, in comment on the apparently inconsistent wording of Exod 
14 22, ‘‘the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea on dry 
ground.”’ This is explained as indicating that the sea was not divided 
until the people had stepped into it and the water had reached their noses; 
only then did it become dry ground. In exactly the same way early 
Christian typology could assert, ‘‘our fathers... all passed through the 
sea, and all... were baptized...in the sea.’’° The same thing could 
have been said of those who “came up out of the Jordan.” 


17 Gen 12 7 f.; 13 15 #.; 15 18; 17 8. Cf. 28 13 #.; Josh 5 6. 8 Josh 4 9, 19-20. 

19 Josh 4 19 [TNT 19y OYM, LXX Kal 6 Aads avéBn ex Tod ’lopdavov. Similar 
language is used with reference to baptism in Matt 3 16; Mark 1 10. For discussion of 
Josh 4 14. in connection with baptismal connotations of tabhal we ala in Yebamoth 
47b, see The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism by David Daube, p. 111. 

2 I Cor 101-2, followed in vs. 4 by identification of Christ with the ‘‘rock’’ of 
Exod 17 6 and Num 20 11; but association of baptism with the Jordan is more usual. 
Note also IV Reg 5 14 €Barricarto év r@ "Iopdavy, the only occurrence of the verb 
in LXX. In Josh 3 15 LXX 343) is rendered Sagnoay. 
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Against such a reconstruction of the geographical setting in the light 
of its scriptural associations, the moral exhortation of John the Baptist 
takes on fresh pointedness, since he is quoted as speaking of ‘‘these 
stones,” as if like Joshua he were indicating some quite specific and 
perhaps well-known objects lying close at hand: 


Produce fruit worthy of repentance, and do not think. to say among yourselves 
“We have Abraham as our father’’; for I say to you that God is able to raise up 
children to Abraham from these stones (Matt 3 8-9; Luke 3 8). 


To raise up children from stones is undoubtedly a bit of Hebrew word- 
play, as several comuientators have recognized.* But why so definitely 
“from these stones,” if not precisely because they were alleged to be the 
twelve stones traditionally regarded as a “‘sign’’ or a ‘‘memorial’’ to the 
children of Israel when they forded the Jordan in flood season?” 

The fact that John speaks of raising up children to Abraham, rather 
than to Israel, which in no way alters the essential meaning, may well 
be due to midrashic combination of his allusion to ‘‘these stones’’ with 
the picturesque imagery connected with the name of Israel’s great 
progenitor in the arresting exhortation of Deutero-Isaiah: 


Listen to me, you who pursue righteousness, you who seek the Lord. Look to the 
rock from which you were hewn, ‘and to the quarry pit from which you were dug. 
Look to Abraham as your father, and to Sarah who suffered birth pains for you. 
Because, when he was only one, I called him, and caused him to become fruitful, 
and made him many. 


As Abraham is here spoken of metaphorically as a rock*s (firm and stead- 
fast, though physically impotent), and Sarah (rather inelegantly) as a 
barren pit,?° from which by a mighty act of God their children and future 
descendants had to be hewn and quarried, the latter could readily be 
thought of by a natural extension of the same figure of speech as “‘stones”’ 
for the building up of their house or family.?7 

However, John’s affirmation, “God is able to raise up children to 
Abraham from these stones,’’ probes still deeper into the scriptures 
concerning the patriarch’s posterity. Should any hearer of such words 
have been inclined to scoff at the possibility of such a miracle as a literal 


* The little pun on 9°23 and o0°}34 is noted by G. H. Box, The Century Bible: St. 
Matthew, p. 93; cf. also S. E. Johnson, The Inierpreter’s Bible, vol. 7, p. 265; P. Carring- 
ton, The Early Christian Church, vol. 1, p. 327, the latter with reference to Matt 16 18. 

22 Josh 4 6, 7; cf. Exod 28 9, 12; 39 7. 

23 Reading 1775s) with the Isaiah MS A published by Millar Burrows under the 
title The Dead Sea Scrolls of Saint Mark's Monastery, vol. 1; this brings out certain 
implications of the passage more sharply than MT reading 17373n), 

Isa 51 1-2; cf. Heb 11 11; Rom 4 19-21. 

2s Hebr. "1¥; LXX wérpa. ; 

26 Cf, Gen 11 30, which is midrashically connected with Isa 51 1-2 in Yalkut 64b. 

27 Esther R. 7, 10 brings together Isa 51 1 and Ps 118 22, to show that Israel is like a 
rock, other nations like potsherds and clay, citing Isa 30 14; Dan 2 45. 
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understanding of their import might imply, he could have been reminded 
that Sarah herself had once laughed at the promise that she would bear 
a son, after she and her husband had reached advanced old age. That 
laughter had evoked the divine rebuke, ‘‘Is anything impossible for the 
Lord?’’28 So too John asserts, ‘‘God is able,” for nothing is too wonderful 
for his might to accomplish, and this is exactly what the mention of the 
rock in Deutero-Isaiah was designed to affirm.”9 

Such then is the theme appropriately employed by John the Baptist 
in the striking image suggested to him by reflection upon Abraham, the 
steadfast ‘‘rock,’’ and upon the symbolic stones taken up out of the 
Jordan river, in whose waters he was summoning Israel to be baptized. 
His words must have been carefully weighed and measured, for they 
bring together allusions to the language not only of Josh 4 9, 20, where 
the Hebrew verb “raised up” (O°p7) is used with direct reference to the 
twelve stones, but also that of Josh 5 7, where the same verb is repeated 
with reference to the children whom the Lord raised up in place of those 
Israelites who perished in the wilderness, because they did not listen to 
his voice.s° John, likewise, addressed Israel in the wilderness, warning 
his hearers of approaching judgment. Yet if that generation, too, should 
perish, God’s promise to Abraham would not fail, for it is still within his 
power ‘“‘to raise up children” in their stead — even “from these stones.” 


8 Gen 18 14 137, aj2 NBT. LXX yt) dduvarel mapa 7G Ged Phuc. 

29 Both Paul and auctor ad Hebraeos make the same point regarding God’s dealing 
with Abraham; Heb 1119 (&& vexpav éyeipew duvards 6 @eds) looks like an 
exegetical application of the words of Matt 3 9, Luke 3 8; cf. Rom 4 16-21, esp. vs. 21. 

3¢ Since John must have referred to the Hebrew text, we are not concerned with the 
fact that in Josh 4 9, 20 and 57 O’piis not represented by éyeipew (as in Matt 3 9; 
Luke 3 8), as it is in Judg 2 16, 18; 3 15 LXX. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF 
AIKAIOQ IN THE SEPTUAGINT 


NIGEL M. WATSON 


PALMERSTON NORTH, NEW ZEALAND 


HE present article is intended as a contribution to the continuing 

debate on the proper translation of the verb dtxaréw in the epistles 

of St. Paul. The yet unsettled question is how far this verb should be 

given a forensic or declaratory meaning and translated by words like 

“acquit”’ or “declare righteous,’’ and how far it should be given a more 

general soteriological meaning and translated by words like ‘‘vindicate,”’ 
“‘set free,” or ‘‘save.’”! 

It is now widely agreed among biblical scholars that the word ‘‘acquit”’ 
is in many contexts a far from adequate rendering of the Hebrew verb 
p’1¥77.2, We shall quote a passage in which ‘‘be acquitted” is manifestiy 
inadequate as a translation of the niph‘al. In Dan 8 14 we read: PT¥}}.... 
wp. RSV translates: ‘Then the sanctuary shall be restored to its 
rightful state.” Such is clearly the meaning. In this passage the render- 
ing ‘“‘acquit’’ would be quite inappropriate. R. H. Charles suggests the 
renderings, ‘‘will come into its rights, be vindicated.’’ 

On the other hand, it can fairly be maintained that p*1¥77 normally 
denotes the activity of a judge, provided that it is borne in mind just 
how much the judge in ancient Israel was expected to do. As many 
modern authors have reminded us, it is important that we guard against 
reading back modern conceptions of law-court procedure into the OT.‘ 


* For a comprehensive bibliography of recent articles and books on this topic see 
W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the NT and Other Early 
Christian Literature, sub duxacoctyn. 

2 For expositions of the full breadth of the meaning of P’T$i see especially J. 
Skinner, “Righteousness in the OT,’’ HDB, vol. 4, pp. 272-81; E. De W. Burton, 
Galatians (ICC), pp. 460-74; J. Pedersen, Israel I-II (Righteousness and Truth), (E. T. 
[1926]), pp. 336 ff.; C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, pp. 42-59; N. H. Snaith, 
The Distinctive Ideas of the OT, pp. 51-78, 161-73; L. Cerfaux, ‘‘Justice et Justification. 
Saint Paul,’’ Dictionnaire de la Bible catholique. Supplément, vol. 4, pp. 1471-96; C. 
Ryder Smith, The Bible Doctrine of Sin and the Ways of God with Sinners, pp. 9 ff.; 
F. J. Taylor and F. W. Dillistone in The Doctrine of Justification by Faith, pp. 9-30 
and 31-49; Sherman E. Johnson, ‘‘Paul and the Manual of Discipline,’’ HTR, 48, 3 
(July, 1955), pp. 157 ff.; E. Jacob, Theology of the OT (E. T. [1958]), pp. 94-102; G. von 
Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments, vol. 1, pp. 368-80. 

3R. H. Charles, Daniel (Century Bible), p. 89; cf. J. A. Montgomery, Daniel 
(ICC), pp. 343 f., ‘‘... ‘the sanctuary shall be vindicated’... i. e., it will be restored 
to its rights....” 

4 Valuable discussions of the functions of the judge in ancient Israel are to be 
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Judgment was one of the functions of the king,’ and between the various 
kingly functions there was no clear-cut distinction made. Quite often, 
after deciding who was in the right and who was in the wrong in a par- 
ticular case, the judge went on to reward the innocent and punish the 
guilty.° Thus, as Skinner wrote half a century ago, the word “‘righteous- 
ness” as applied to a judge denotes ‘‘not merely the neutral impartial 
attitude of mind which decides fairly between rival interests’; it denotes 
rather ‘‘a positive energy on the side of right.’’"? The righteous judge 
was expected to take the side of the innocent party and see that all was 
well with him.® 

As used of God, words of the PTX group approximate, especially in 
Judges, Deutero-Isaiah, and the Psalms, to the meanings, ‘‘save,” 
“saving,” ‘‘salvation,” but without the basis of such salvation in the 
discriminating righteousness of God being lost sight of.° 

To sum up, the hiph‘il of P'¥ carries the following meanings in the 
OT: 


(a) to do justice to: II Sam 15 4; Ps 82 3; 

(b) to declare to be in the right, to cause to carry their case, to make 
their right prevail, to give judgment for; when used of one ac- 
cused, it means to acquit: Exod 23 7; Deut 251; II Sam 15 4; 
I Kings 8 32; II Chron 6 23; Isa 5 23; 50 8; Job 27 5; Prov 17 15; 
Ps 82 (Hebr. 81) 3; 

(c) to give standing to, to cause to be accepted, or, possibly, to 
make righteous: Isa 53 11; 

(d) to turn to righteousness or, possibly, to administer justice justly 
or, possibly, to make righteous: Dan 12 3. 


The pi‘el, which is in less common use, carries the following meanings: 


(a) to declare or show to be in the right: Job 32 2; 33 32; 
(b) to show or cause to appear righteous in relation to someone else: 
Jer 3 11; Ezek 16 51 £.7° 


In determining the meaning of dtxavdw in the NT there are several 
factors to take into account. A most important one is the manner in 
which dtxardw and cognate words are used in the LXX." 


found in J. H. Ropes, ‘Righteousness and the Righteousness of God in the OT and St. 
Paul,” JBL, 22 (1903), pp. 211 ff.; Ryder Smith, op. cit., pp. 9 f.; Jacob, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. 

51 Kings 35 #.; Ps 721 ff. 

61 Kings 8 31 f.; Isa 50 7-9. 

7 Skinner, op. cit., p. 274. 

8 For passages in which this ‘positive energy on the side of the right’’ comes to 
expression see Isa 1 17; 11 4; Jer 22 15, 16; Deut 24 17; Ps 82 3. 

9 Judg 5 11; Ps 7 17; 35 24-28; Isa 41 10; 42 6; 45 8a, 13; 51 5. 

0 Cf., for the above lists of meanings, Burton, op. cit., pp. 463 ff. 

1 On this point Snaith rightly insists, op. cit., pp. 165 ff. Other factors to be taken 
into account, apart from the usage of dixavdw in the NT itself, are the usage of dixardw 
in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT and in secular Greek. 
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In the LXX “the terms dixavos, dxacoobvn, and dixavbw stand as 
the regular representatives of P’1¥, PT¥, 7PT¥, and PT¥.”" Hence, 
while other Hebrew words are sometimes rendered by dixavos etc.," 
and while words of the P¥ group are occasionally rendered by other 
Greek words than dixavos etc., there is good reason for supposing that 
the correspondence between the two groups of words is very close. Never- 
theless, we cannot assume that the correspondence is exact. With regard 
to the question which particularly concerns us, we cannot assume that 
when the authors of the LX X chose dixavdw as the regular representative 
of p’"1¥77 they had the picture of a judge as clearly in their minds as did 
the authors of the Hebrew Bible when they used the Hebrew verb.’ 
It is, in fact, maintained by some authors, notably M. J. Lagrange and 
N. H. Snaith, that the evidence for the judicial sense of dixavdw in the 
LXX is much slighter than is generally assumed. They base this con- 
tention on certain linguistic facts to which, in their opirion, insufficient 
attention has been paid. The main purpose of this article is to examine 
their arguments.*® 

First, while dtxardw is usually used to translate some form of the 
Hebrew verb Pl¥, and while it is unfailingly chosen to render the hiph‘il 
form P*1¥71,'7 in six passages dixatdw is used to translate some other 
root, and in these six passages, it is contended, its meaning is hardly 
forensic. It does not seem to us, however, that these instances seriously 
affect the common understanding of the meaning of dixardw in the LXX. 
In several of them the use of d:xatdw seems to have been forced on the 
translators by the difficulty of finding an exact equivalent of the Hebrew, 
while in most of the others dtxatd6w is not made to bear a meaning 
essentially different from that which it normally carries as the equivalent 


of PIX. 
In I Sam 12 7 dtkatdw is used to translate a form of OD as follows: 
MT: .TfTr nipys-hy ny nym ow? opMN myp_R) 134:NT THY) 


% Burton, loc. cit., p. 464. 

3 The other Hebrew verbs rendered by dixatdw will be discussed later. For the 
practice of the LXX in translating 799 or NP¥ by dixacocivn see G. Schrenk, dixn 
xTX., Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, vol. 2, p. 197. 

4 In the following passages 7P7¥ is rendered by éAeos or EAenuootvn: Deut 6 25; 
24 13; Isa 561; Ps 24 5; 32 5; 102 6. 

8 In secular Greek the verb d:xatdw carries two main meanings: (a) to hold right 
and reasonable, to deem or pronounce right, to decide to do, to claim as a right: Sophocles, 
Philoctetes 781; Pap. Ryl. 119 14; (b) to treat justly, nearly always with the negative 
sense, to condemn: Plato, Laws 934b (contrast Aristotle, Ethics 1136a 18); Dodd, op. cit., 
pp. 50 ff. These meanings, however, seem to have exercised no significant influence on 
the use of dixatdw in the NT. 

6 See M. J. Lagrange, Saint Paul: Epttre aux Romains, pp. 123 ff.; Snaith, op. cit., 
pp. 166 ff. 

17 In Dan 8 14 (for which see above) P'1¥2) is not rendered by dtxaw6joerat, as it 
would normally be, but by xa@apioOnoerat. 
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LXX: xal viv xaraornre kal dixaow bas évimov kupiov, xal 
arayyed@ duty thy wacay duxacogivny kvpiov.... 


Here the Hebrew words . . . 79D) mean literally, “that I may judge 
with you before Yahweh all the saving deeds,” i. e., ‘‘that I may con- 
strain you to acknowledge before Yahweh the saving deeds,” ‘‘that I may 
vindicate the saving deeds by successfu! pleading.’’ This is a very com- 
plex idea, difficult, if not impossible, to render by a single Greek verb. 
If the LXX translators had before them the text we have in the MT, 
they would seem to have used two verbs to translate, not very success- 
fully, one verb in the Hebrew: first, the verb dtxdow, to give the phrase 
a forensic coloring, and then the verb amayyeA@, to convey the notion 
of declaration, implicit in TYDYN). It is not true that duxacdw is used, as 
Snaith maintains that it is, to mean ‘‘vindicate by successful pleading.’’** 
That idea is expressed primarily by amayyé\\w. 

In Isa 117 and Mic 7 9 dtxatdw is used to render a form of 3° as 
follows: 


MT:  .779098 329 Din? wey 
i 


kpivare dppave@ Kail dixarwoare xnpav. 
MT: 22°79 3°72) WR TY > *NRON °D NOR AT YT 


LXX: dpynv xupiou broiew br: jyaprov aba, ws Tod duxardoat 
avrov Thy dixny pov. 


In each verse the meaning appears to be “plead for,” “‘defend.”” The 
subject of the verb is conceived of as judge, and there is a strong overtone 
of vindication. Thus the use of d:xavdw to translate 3° in these two 
verses is thoroughly in line with its use elsewhere to translate p°1¥77. 

In Ezek 21 13 (Hebr. and LXX 18) the Hebrew text is uncertain and 
probably corrupt, but apparently dedcxaiwrar has been used to translate 
93, the pu‘al of ]M3 (test, try). 


MT: .NOND DIW-oroN 193109 °D 
LXX: 6rt dedtxaiwrau xal ri, ef kal pur} araob7; 


The meaning of the Hebrew seems to be ‘vindicated by successful 
testing,’’ ‘examined and declared fit.” This is once again a complex 
idea, which could hardly be rendered exactly by a single Greek verb. 
Evidently the translators thought that the essential idea was that of 
declaring fit, which they sought to convey by the use of dixardw. 

In Mic 611 and Ps 73 13 (LXX 72 13) dtxatdw is used to translate 
some form of 719]. 


8 Snaith, op. cit., p. 166. 
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MT: .--- YO) "UNO ADINT 
LXX: ef dixawwOnoeras év Svy@ avopos.. .; 


MT: .°BD 1*PID VOW) 327 M3! PITS 
LXX: xal elwa “Apa paraiws édixaiwoa thy Kapdliay pov, kal 
évipaunv év GOwors Tas xeipads pov’ 


In Mic 6 11 the Hebrew text is again uncertain. The reading T)[8iJ 
(shall I be pure?) makes very poor sense, and it seems much more likely 
that the original reading was 73I87J.19 The LXX translators, who 
render el dixawwOnoerar, could well have had this latter reading before 
them. If so, then 73] must have been used in the pi‘el to mean “‘acquit”’ 
or “declare righteous,”’ as it is used quite often in later Hebrew,”* and 
so understood by the LXX translators. This is how the Hebrew is 
understood by Koehler and Baumgartner, who offer the declaratory 
rendering, ‘‘fuer rein erklaeren.’’* RSV translates: ‘‘Shall I acquit the 
man with wicked scales. . .?” 

In Ps 7313 (LXX 7213) the LXX translators have rendered the 
Hebrew phrase 239 MDI P' by waralws édixalwoa thy Kapdiay pov. 
The Hebrew clearly means “I have cleansed” (or ‘‘kept clean’’) ‘‘my 
heart in vain.’’ However, in view of the later shift in the meaning of 
719] to a declaratory or forensic sense, which we have already noted, is it 
possible that the LX X translators understood, or rather misunderstood, 
ID} forensically in this verse toc? If not, this would be the only instance 
in the LXX of dtxatdw being used to mean ‘“‘make pure or righteous.” 

The second piece of evidence adduced by Snaith requires less full 
discussion. He writes that ‘‘the forensic sense does not appear to have 
been as obvious to the LXX translator of Proverbs 17:15 as it is to the 
moderns, for there the Greek rendering is dixacov xpivery, i. e. the actual 
verb ‘judge’ is inserted in order to make clear the forensic sense.’’” 

The Hebrew and Greek texts of this verse read as follows: 


MT: .D7 WO: MYM Navin pyy YY YH? PrI¥D 


LXX: 6s dixacov xpiver tov Gébtxov, Gdixov 5é rdv dixatov, axa- 
Oapros kai Bdeduxros rapa be@. 


RSV: “He who justifies the wicked and he who condemns the 
righteous are both alike an abomination to the Lord.” 


19 Cf. Vg, “‘iustificabo.”’ 

20 Berakot 19a; Jer. Sota 8, 22c, 41; Midr. Ps. 143 §1 (266b); Erubin 19a (ca. 
A.D. 250); Pesikta R. 40 (169a) (ca. A.v. 300); Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, vol. 3, 
p. 134, on Rom 3 4. 

21 L. Koehler & W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in veteris Testamenti Libros, sub 719}. 

22 Snaith, op. cit., p. 166. 
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We suggest, however, that another reason can be found for the 
translator’s choice of dixatov xpive instead of dixacody, namely, that 
he wanted a verb usable in both halves of the sentence. In choosing 
xpivev, he would appear to have been guided purely by considerations 
of symmetry. 

Further linguistic facts to which both Lagrange and Snaith call 
attention are, first, the occasional use in the LXX of the active of 
dtxardw to translate the pi‘el of P1¥, meaning ‘‘make appear righteous,” 
and, secondly, the more frequent use of the passive of d:xatéw to trans- 
late the qal of P¥, meaning ‘‘show oneself righteous,’ ‘‘make one’s 
right prevail,’ ‘‘appear righteous,”’ ‘‘be manifestly righteous,” ‘‘become 
righteous,” ‘‘be in the right,” “‘be righteous,”’ ‘‘be innocent.’’8 

Examples of the first use are found in Jer 3 11: and Ezek 16 511.; in 
each of which d:xatdw renders the pi‘el of P'1¥. The Hebrew verb carries, 
in the one passage, the meaning ‘‘make oneself appear innocent or right- 
eous in comparison with another who is more guilty,” and, in the other, 
the meaning, ‘‘make another person appear righteous by being bad 
oneself.”” The relevant parts of the Hebrew and Greek téxts read as 
follows: 


‘ 


MT; TNT TED PNW? 13Wp AHI APTS 


LXX: édtxaiwoev rhv oxy abrod "Iopanr ard ris dovvbérouv 


"lovéa. 

MT: TDINNS (PIS)... TRV 8? TOR’ °¥ND 11790) 

MPTSD 17] NAVNTAWY TPOXbND.. . [niayin-223 1g PONS 
SJOVOS JAPISA... wWia AXON 79 


LXX: xal Laydpera xara ras tyioes Tov ayapti@y cov oly 
quaprev...Kkal édixalwoas tas dded\gds gov év mracats Tals 
Gvouiats gov... &v h egbeipas ras “ddekyas gov éy ais 
duaptias gov, als nvounoas bmrép abras kal édixalwoas airas 
vrép ceavtnv’ kal ov aicxivOnr....év T@ dtxarwoal oe Tas 
adedgas gov. 


These are both:passages where the exact meaning of the Hebrew is 
hardly conveyed by literal translation, which is what the LXX trans- 
lators have used. By resort to paraphrastic periphrasis they could have 
conveyed the meaning more adequately, but it is a question whether the 
Greek reader with no knowledge of Hebrew would have made much 
sense of the translation they have adopted. 

Something which is more significant than the use of the active of 
duxardw to render the pi‘el of P'1¥ is the frequency with which the passive 
of d:xavdw is used to translate the qal of P'1¥, meaning ‘‘appear righteous’: 


23 Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 124 ff.; Snaith, op. cit., p. 166. 
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or ‘‘be righteous.”’ An important example is found in Ps 143 (LXX 142) 2. 
The Hebrew reads: 19°99 9°29 P1¥"ND "Dd FAVS VYDI Ni3N-N). 
This is translated as follows in the LXX: xai uh eloédOns eis xplow 
peta Tod dobdov gov, Sri ov SixawOnoera évwridy gov mwas fav, 
and in RSV: “Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for no man 
living is righteous before thee.’’ This is an important passage, because 
it is quoted by St. Paul in Gal 2 16 and Rom 3 20. 

Other instances of the use of the passive of duxavdw to translate the 
qal of p"1¥ meaning ‘‘appear righteous”’ or ‘‘be righteous’”’ are to be found 
in Gen 38 26: 


MT: 730 PTY We") ATT 132) | 
LXX: éréyvw 6 "lovdas cai elrev Acdtxaiwrar Oapap fh éyw. 


RSV: “Then Judah acknowledged them and said, ‘She is more 
righteous than I.’ ”’ 


Ps 19 (LXX 18) 9 (Hebr. and LXX 10): 
MT: .1U PTY NOS TIT wRYD 


LXX: 74 xpivara xuplov ddnOivd, dedixawwpéva eri 7d abrd. | 


RSV: ‘The ordinances of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 


Ps 51 (LXX 50) 4 (Hebr. and LXX 6): 
MT: -4OBYI ADIN FITS PI¥N WP... NNT 773? 4? 


LXX: gol pdvw juaprov...dmws av dixaw6ijs év tots Nbyois 
gov kal vuxnons év To KpivecOai ce. 


RSV: ‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned ... so that thou art 
justified in thy sentence and blameless in thy judgment.”’ 


Isa 43 9: 
MT: PTS?) OF TY wn? 
LXX: ayavyétwoar robs waprupas abray kai dixawnrwoar. 


RSV: ‘Let them bring their witnesses to justify them.”’ 


Isa 43 26: 
MT: :P ISA 1y0 MAS BO IM AY_wW) IVD 


LXX: od 6é wrnoOnre kai xpiOdpyev’ réye od Tas dvopias cov 
mparos, tva dixaw6js. 


RSV: ‘Put.me in remembrance, let us argue together; set forth 
your case, that you may be proved right.” 
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Isa 45 25: 
MT: 287? YIr9D Wen PIS ATs 
LXX: ado xuplov dixawinoovra kal év TG Oe@ évdotacOnaovrat 
wav TO oréppa Tv vidv Iopann. 
wii “In the Lord all the offspring of Israel shall triumph and 
glory. 


In Isa 42 21 the passive of duxatdw is used to translate the noun P¥, 
as follows: 


MT: IN] TYN Pap ip TS we? pen AT 
LXX: xtptos 6 Beds EBoiderTOo iva dixaw6h}f Kal peyadtry aiveouw. 


RSV: ‘‘The Lord was pleased, for his righteousness’ sake, to 
magnify his law and make it glorious.” 


Morever, it is probable that the passive of duxat6w was used in this 
way to translate the qal of P¥ in passages in the Apocrypha of which 
the original Hebrew is no longer extant. 

In Ecclus 18 2 we read: xtptos pdvos dixawwOnoerar. This evidently 


means: “The Lord alone shall be acclaimed as just.’’ The Hebrew original 
of this chapter has been lost, but the analogy of Pss 18 and 50 suggests 
that we should postulate the qal of P'I¥ here too. Similarly, in Ecclus 
18 22 the passive of d:xatdw may be used to mean “become righteous,” 
“put oneself in order.’”’ The Greek text reads uy welvps éws Oavarov 
dtxaw6Ojvart. This may mean: “Do not wait till death to become right- 
eous.”’ On the other hand, it may mean: “Do not wait till death to be 
forgiven, or accepted, of God.’’*4 

Furthermore, in Tobit dtxatodrat is used three times to mean “‘it 
belongs,” ‘‘it is lawful.’’ The relevant clauses read as follows: xal Ta 
évTa T@ watpi airis aol dixacodrar KAnpovoujoa;*s Kal elev Acdi- 
kalwrai go. A\aBetv abrnv;* Kal elrev aitG TwBes Acxacodrar aita, 
matdtov, \aBety TO Husov Tavrwy ov éxwv HAOev.27 If we accept the 
common opinion that the book of Tobit was originally composed in 
Hebrew and translated from Hebrew into Greek, then we have good 
reason for postulating the form P1¥ in the original. 

So far we have been quoting from the principal MSS of the Greek 
Bible, but, as Lagrange observes,”* the use of the passive of duxatdw to 


2% This is the interpretation of Burton, op. cit., p. 466. 

35 Tobit 6 12 (&). 

% Tobit 6 13 (S). 

27 Tobit 12 4 (8); BA reads xal elev 6 rpecBirns Arxawirat arg. 
28 Lagrange, op. cit., p. 126. 
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translate the qal of P'1¥ was apparently commoner in the other transla- 


tions. 
Examples occur in Aquila’s translation of Job 1015: kal dixawwOels 


obx ap xegadnv. 


LXX reads, éav re & Sixavos, ob Sivayar avaxbyat. 
RSV translates, ‘If I am righteous, I cannot lift up my head.” 


Symmachus'’ translation of Job 22 3 reads, ... iva duxaw67s.... 


LXX: ti yap péd\ec TH xupiw, éav od fo8a rots Epyous GueuT- 
TOS...3 


RSV: ‘Is it any pleasure to the Almighty if you are righteous .. .?” 


The translations of Aquila and Theodotion of Job 15 14 read... kal dre 
dixawOnoerar..., for which LXX has tis yap Sv Bpords, bri Eorat 
Gueumrros, ws éoduevos dixatos ‘yevynrds ‘yuvatxds; and RSV: 
“What is man, that he can be clean? Or he that is born of a woman, 
that he can be righteous?”’ 

Finally, there is good reason to believe that the Greek translators 
of the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, as well as the translators of II Esdras, 
in a number of passages rendered the qal of P'1¥ by the passive of 6:- 
katow to convey the idea of being righteous. 

Lagrange appears to assume that these two works were originally 
written in Greek.?9 If this could be established, it would be a conclusion 
of first-rate importance, for we would then have evidence that the LXX 
translators were not straining Greek idiom in rendering the gal of P1¥ 
by the passive of d:xa6w, but that the use of this passive to mean ‘“‘be 
righteous” was a natural one in contemporary Greek. We are aware that 
it has been much debated among scholars whether these books were 
originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic or in Greek, but we are of the 
opinion, chiefly because of the arguments adduced by Charles, that 
Bayuch was originally written in Hebrew and II Esdras in Aramaic, and 
that these books were translated from these languages into Greek and 
from Greek into other languages, such as Syriac, Latin, Coptic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, and Arabic.*° However that may be, Lagrange quotes five 
passages from the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch in its Latin rendering,** 
together with one from the Latin version of II Esdras, in which the 
passive of iustificare is used to mean ‘‘be righteous.” A typical passage 


29 Lagrange, op. cit., p. 127. 

3° R, H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 
vol. 2, pp. 470 ff., 542 ff. 

3 Charles adds a sixth. See following footnote. 
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is the following: et st 1m tempore multi peccaverunt, etiam alii non pauci 
iustificatt sunt.3* This we would translate: ‘‘And if in course of time many 
have sinned, yet others not a few have been righteous.” 

A comment of Charles’ in a footnote to his translation of Baruch 
21 9 is worth quoting: ‘‘The Syriac here and in xxiv.2; xxi.11, 12; Ixii.7 
follows a Greek mistranslation of the original Hebrew verb P1¥, which 
in this context meant ‘to be righteous,’ i. e. déxavos elvat, and not ‘to be 
justified’, dxacoda8ar, though the LXX rendering is usually the latter.’’3 

Lagrange concludes his discussion of these passages in which the qal 
of P"l¥ is translated by the passive of duxatéw by declaring that “‘we must 
choose between two hypotheses: either d:xacodoPat meant currently to 
be or become righteous or the Greek translators of every stamp replaced 
this notion of righteousness by that of a justification pronounced in a 
positive judgment.’ He himself prefers the first hypothesis and argues 
that the usage of dtxatdw in St. Paul's time must be thought of as much 
more fluctuating than is generally supposed. We must now ask whether 
this conclusion is justified. 

It is, first of all, beyond dispute, though not as widely recognized as 
it deserves to be, that the LXX translators used the passive of dixardw 
to translate the qal of P¥ in a number of passages where the Hebrew 
verb means “‘appear righteous,” “‘be shown to be in the right,” even ‘‘be 
righteous.’’35 However, their reason for doing this would seem to be not 
the fluidity of the use of dixavodoPar in current usage but rather the 
difficulty of finding an exact equivalent of P'1l¥ in certain contexts. 

Take, for example, the first instance quoted, viz., Ps 143 (LX X 142) 2. 
The relevant Hebrew words here are: m9 7D? pixvnd 2. The 
first Greek rendering which suggests itself to us is probably: drt ob 
dixavos €orat kT. But this would not be an accurate translation, for 
the Hebrew means more than that no one shall be righteous in himself; 
it means that no one shall be righteous ‘“‘before thee,”’ i. e., in the right 
at the divine tribunal. It has often been observed as characteristic of the 
Hebrew idea of righteousness in all its developments that, as Skinner puts 
it, “it is apt to be looked on as in itself controvertible and incomplete 
until it has been confirmed by what is equivalent to a judicial sentence.’’s* 
This idea of the confirmation or manifestation or vindication of man’s 
righteousness is prominent in the verse quoted above. It would appear 


32 Syr. Apoc. of Baruch 21 11; cf. 219, 12; 241, 2; II Esdras 127. Charles adds 
Baruch 62 7. 

33 Charles, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 493. 

34 Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 127 f. Snaith discusses these passages in much less detail. 

35 Goodspeed has pointed out that “Edward Robinson's Greek Lexicon of the NT 
{current about a century ago] says of the middle of this verb [5txat6w] — ‘‘to make one’s 
self upright, hence to be upright, righteous.’’ See E. J. Goodspeed, ‘‘Some Greek Notes,” 
JBL, 73, 2 (June, 1954), p. 27. By later lexicographers, however, the usage has been 
strangely ignored. 

36 Skinner, op. cit., p. 272. 
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that, in the judgment of the LXX translators, this shade of meaning 
could only be rendered by the passive form diuxaw6noerar. We suggest 
that this is how the use of the passive of dtxavéw to translate the qal of 
Pl¥ originated. ‘“‘Be manifestly righteous’ (P7¥") could best be ren- 
dered by ‘‘be justified” (6uxaww6noera). 

This idea of the demonstration of righteousness is also clearly present 
in several others of the passages noted above. In Gen 38 26, for example, 
the meaning of the Hebrew appears to be: ‘Tamar has been shown to be 
in the right, and I have been shown to be in the wrong.’”’ Similarly, in 
Ps 51 (LXX 50) 4 (LXX 6); Isa 42 21; 43 9, 26; 45 25; and Ecclus 18 2 it 
is a manifested righteousness which is envisaged. 

But once the form ‘“‘be justified’’ (6txatwOjvar) had been used to 
translate “‘be righteous’”’ (P"1¥) in contexts where there was emphasis 
upon the manifestation of the righteousness, it was easy for it to be used 
occasionally to translate ‘‘be righteous”’ in contexts where there was little 
or no emphasis on the manifestation of the righteousness. Thus we find 
a form of the passive of d:xaréw being used in passages where the use of 
the adjective dixavos would have ‘conveyed the meaning of the Hebrew 
more clearly, e. g., dtxacodrat instead of dixaudv éoriy in Tobit 6 12, i3; 
124; and dtxaw6Fvar instead of dixatos yevéoOar in Ecclus 18 22.37 
But these occasional examples of clumsy translation surely give us no 
real grounds for supposing that dixaw6@fvat enjoyed the fluidity in 
current Greek usage that Lagrange claims for it. For the same reason 
we do not accept Snaith’s conclusion that ‘‘the evidence for the judicial 
sense of dxatovv in the LXX is much slighter than is generally assumed,” 
and that ‘‘the forensic or judicial sense... is sometimes very attenu- 
ated.’’38 

It is highly significant that the translator into Greek of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, himself the grandson of the author, Ben Sira, has placed 
on record his sense of frustration after attempting to translate Hebrew 
idiom into idiomatic Greek. In his preface he requests the reader to be 
indulgent of any infelicities in his translation, “‘for,’’ he continues, ‘“‘what 
was originally expressed in Hebrew does not have exactly the same sense 
when translated into another language.”” However, this divergence is 
something which he has noticed in existing translations of even the Law 
itself, the prophets, and the rest of the books of the OT. Thus, if diver- 
gence appears in his own work, it will not be unique. And so he bids his 
readers to “‘be indulgent in cases where, despite our diligent labour in 
translating, we may seem to have rendered some phrases imperfectly.”’39 


37 Cf., Ps 19 (LX X 18) 9 (Hebr. and LXX 10); Job 10 15 (Aquila); 22 3 (Symmachus); 
15 14 (Aquila, Theodotion); Syr. Apoc. of Baruch 21 9, 11, 12; 241, 2; 62 7; II Esdras 12 7. 


38 Snaith, op. cit., p. 166. 
39 Quoted by B. M. Metzger, An Introduction to the Apocrypha, pp. 78f. This 


translator lived about 130 B.c. 
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It seems reasonable to suppose that one of the Hebrew words which he 
had found awkward to translate was the word P’"1¥77.4° 

At the beginning of this article we noted that dixatdw is the regular 
representative in the LXX of Pp’1¥77. We have now examined those 
passages in which d:xatdw is chosen to translate some word other than 
p’1¥i1, and we have asked whether these passages give us reason to 
think that the LXX translators intended the verb dixatéw to carry a 
significantly different range of meanings from that carried by Pp’1¥71. 
We have been more particularly concerned with the question whether 
the LXX translators had the picture of a judge as clearly in their minds 
when they used dixaréw as did the authors of the Hebrew Bible when they 
used the Hebrew verb. We have found that in most of these passages, 
where, at first sight, there may seem to be a departure from the normal 
meaning of dikavdw, these apparent departures are instances of forced 
translation, caused by the difficulty of finding an exact translation of the 
original Hebrew. Our conclusion is that the LXX translators intended 
dixavow to carry substantially the same range of meanings as that 
carried by p’1¥7, and that, when they used the Greek verb, they did 
have the picture of a judge as clearly in their minds as did the authors of 
the Hebrew Bible when they used the Hebrew equivalent. 


4° See Ecclus 18 2, 22, and note 24, 





A COMPARISON OF KLERONOMIA IN PAUL 
AND EPHESIANS 
PAUL L. HAMMER 


MISSION HOUSE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HIS paper grows out of a doctoral thesis completed at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg and entitled ‘‘The Understanding of Inheritance 
in the New Testament.”’ The thesis included a concern for the philology 
and theology of the term in Hebrew, late Jewish, and early Christian 
history (primarily nachalah in the Hebrew and kléronomia in the Greek). 
It was inspired by an observation of Professor Guenther Bornkamm that , 
this concept had never been the subject of a monograph. Moreover, 
the article in the Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament does 
not make apparent the very different understandings of the term in the 
NT; nor do any of the OT or NT theologies deal significantly with it, 
even though the term mirrors something of the total theological devel- 
opment in Hebrew and early Christian history. 
The dynamic character of the inheritance concept is related to what 
Professor Gerhard von Rad has written about “‘promises’’: 


Promises, fulfilled in history, are not therewith deactualized; rather they remain 
standing as promises on a new plane and in part in changed form.‘ 


Thus in the OT the land of Canaan as the content of Israel’s fulfilled 
inheritance did not end her understanding of nachalah. With her chang- 
ing historical situation Israel’s theological reflection gave to the in- 
heritance concept such varied contents as the people of Israel, Yahweh, 
the law, wisdom, the life beyond history, and (in the case of Philo) a 
mystical oneness with God. Basically, a teleological understanding of 
history is inherent in the theological usage of the term, and where such a 
sense of history is lost the term tends to disappear. 

To illustrate, the term kléronomia does not occur as 2 theological 


t The article is written by W. Foerster and J. Hermann in Theologisches Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, Vol. III, pp. 757-86. 

® This is also true of C. E. B. Cranfield’s article in A Theological Word Book of the 
Bible, pp. 112 ff., who follows the Kittel article. 

3 This is true of the theologies by Eichrodt, von Rad, Koehler, Vriessen, Jacob, 
and Bultmann, none of whom even list the Hebrew or Greek words in their word indices. 
It is also true of Schlatter, Burrows, and Richardson, who do list the Greek word in 
their indices. 

4G. Von Rad, “Verheissenes Land und Jahwes Land im Hexeteuch,” Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, 1943, p. 204. 
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term in either classical Greek or in hellenistic Gnosticism; in fact it 
occurs theologically in Hellenism only in writings with a strong Jewish 
orientation, e. g., Philo.s It is to be noted also that the term appears 
nowhere in the Fourth Gospel or Epistles of John, a fact which coincides 
with the almost total lack in these writings of any of the major 
terms that tie Hebrew and Christian history together, e. g., diathéké, 
epangelia,® eklogé, eklektos,” ekklésia,* Israél,® laos tou theou.'® Inher- 
itance is one of the central biblical terms which demonstrates both 
the continuity and discontinuity between Hebrew and Christian his- 
tory," and the dynamic character of theological reflection within both 
Israel and the Church. 

With this background we turn to a comparison of the inheritance 
concept in Paul and Ephesians, assuming the latter’s deutero-Pauline 
origin. Our study is based on an exegesis of those passages in Paul and 
Ephesians where the writers demonstrate their own peculiar use of the 
terms.” This is to say that we are not primarily concerned with the 
passages where they largely repeat traditional formulations."® Further, 
we have chosen to build our presentation around the three substantive 
uses of our terms, i. e., kléronomia (inheritance), kléronomos (heir), and 
synkléronomos (fellow heir), and let these serve respectively as the focal 
points for eschatological, christological, and ecclesiological comparisons. 

Turning first to kléronomia, we discover that where Paul’s use of 
the term is oriented toward the past, Ephesians’ use is oriented toward 
the future. We see this in a comparison of the following verses. First, 
Paul: 


For if the inheritance (kléronomia) is by the law, it is no longer by promise; but 
God gave it to Abraham by a promise (Gal 3 18). 


5 The term does not appear in the Wisdom of Solomon. Further, the hellenistic 
overtones in the NT Hebrews are of course modified by a strong Jewish orientation. 

6 Cf. I John 2 25. 

7 Cf. II John 1 13. 

8 Cf. III John 6, 9, 10. 

9 Cf. John 1 31; 3 10. 

1 Cf. laos in John 8 2; 11 50; 18 14. This whole direction is further supported by the 
infrequent use of such terms as felos, chronos, kairos. In John 7 6 we note: “Your time 
(kairos) is always here.”’ Bultmann has written: “Es fehlt bei Johannes iiberhaupt 
die heilsgeschichtliche Perspektive’’ (Theolgie des neuen Testaments, 2 ed., p. 355). 

™ Cf. E. Dinkler, ‘‘The Historical and the Eschatological Israel in Romans, Chapters 
9-11: A contribution to the Problem of Predestination and Individual Responsibility,” 
JR, 36, 2 (April, 1956), p. 115. 

12 kléronomia in Gal 3 18 and Eph 1 14, 18; kléronomos in Gal 3 29; 4 1, 7; Rom 4 13, 14; 
8 17; synkléronomos in Rom 8 17 and Eph 3 6; kléronomein.in Gal 4 30. 

13 kléronomia in Eph 5 5; kléronomein in Gal 5 21; I Cor 6 9, 10; 15 50. This last pas- 
sage does have more than traditional implications, but it falls into the largely traditional 
formulation: to inherit the kingdom of God. 
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Ephesians, on the other hand, reads: 


In him you also... were sealed with the promised Holy Spirit, which is the guar- 
antee of our inheritance (kléronomias) until we acquire the possession of it... 


(Eph 1 13 f.). 
... that you may know what is the hope to which he has called you, what are the 
riches of his glorious inheritance (kléronomias) in the saints... (Eph 1 18). 


Paul’s concern for the content of the inheritance is inseparably bound 
to his understanding of the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham, even 
though his OT exegesis is such that he completely omits — it appears 
intentionally since it would have obstructed his argument — any ref- 
erence to the land of Canaan as a fulfillment of that promise. For 
Paul, with the coming of Christ the promised inheritance is now a present 
reality. He writes: 


that in Christ Jesus the blessing of Abraham might come upon the Gentiles, that 
we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith (Gal 3 14). 


The past promise is now fulfilled. ‘The fulness of time has come” 
(Gal 44). (Note here Paul’s use of chronos, not kairos, as a sign of 
concern for Hebrew chronological history.) Further, Paul can refer to 
himself and the Corinthians as those “upon whom the end of the ages 
has come”’ (I Cor 10 11). Thus for Paul kléronomia is a term that primarily 
relates the past and the present, and whose content, i. e., Jesus Christ, 
is a genuinely eschatological event. In Christ “the end of the ages 
has come.” 

Ephesians, on the other hand, does not regard the content of the 
inheritance as a present reality. Note the phrase quoted above: “the 
guarantee of our inheritance until we acquire possession of it.” Ephesians 
does not reach backward historically to Abraham and epangelia; it 
reaches forward beyond history to the henofés,"5 the unity of all things. 
For Ephesians the content of the inheritance is not the historic event of 
Christ, as in Paul; the content is the final cosmic unity. Christ is the 
historic means to the inheritance beyond history. He makes known the 
eschatological eudokia (purpose) and oikonomia (plan) of God (Eph 1 9 t.; 
cf. 3 11),"° but Christ is not the end, i. e., the historically eschatological 


™ Here it is to be noted that the Hebrew machalah does not really become a the- 
ological term in the OT until the entrance into Canaan. The term used in connection 
with Abraham is the far less theologically significant term yarash. The LXX completely 
confuses the two and loses the theological distinction of the Hebrew. 

1s The term appears in the NT only in Eph 4 3, 13. Cf. Eph 1 10 anakephalaidsasthat. 
This unity is the defined content of the mystery and purpose of God in Christ. Cf. 
Eph 3 4 ff.; 43 ff.; 5 31 f. 

6 Cf. Eph 1 9¢.; 311. What could be a rather important point arises in Eph 1 10. 
This is the phrase: eis oikonomian tou plérdmatos ton kairdn. We see the similarity of 
this to Gal 4 4: hote de élthen to pléréma tou chronou. What is the significance of the 
distinction between kairos in Eph and chronos in Gal? It would appear that there is a 
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content of the inheritance. We may note this further in such phrases 
in Ephesians as the following: 


not only in this age but also in that which is to come... (Eph 1 21); that in the 
coming ages he might show the immeasurable riches of his grace in kindness toward 
us in Christ Jesus (Eph 2 7). 


Nowhere does Paul refer to ‘‘the age which is to come.” For him the 
age to come has come in Christ. In terms of the eschatology of kléronomia 
we may venture to ask whether what Abraham is for Paul does not 
correspond to what Christ is historically for Ephesians; whether the 
“promise” to Abraham in Paul does not correspond to the “plan”’ of 
Christ in Ephesians. Paul begins with Abraham in the past and ends 
with Christ in the present. Ephesians begins with Christ in the present 
and ends with cosmic unity in the future.t?7 For Paul Christ is the 
historic event which is the eschatological content of the inheritance; for 
Ephesians Christ is the historic event which is the eschatological means 
to the inheritance whose content lies beyond history. 

Our first concern with kléronomia and eschatology has already in- 
volved us in our second concern, that of christology. We now pursue 
this further in relation to kléronomos. We have seen in Ephesians an 
eschatology that separates the means to and the content of the kléronomia, 
but thus far we have said nothing about Paul’s understanding of the 
means to the inheritance. It is here that kléronomos plays its major 
réle in Paul’s thinking. The term does not appear in Ephesians, partly 
because Ephesians is not primarily concerned with christology as such; 
rather its concern is ecclesiology and the réle of the church in God’s 
plan for cosmic unity. We shall return to this later. 

But Paul is primarily concerned with christology, and the term 
kléronomos becomes a central part of his argument. Again it is a matter 
of the relationship to Abraham. However, this time it does not concern 
the content of the promised inheritance to Abraham. It is a matter of 
the heir of Abraham. In his exegesis of Gen 12 7 Paul emphasizes the 
singular t0(1) spermati. He writes: 


Now the promises were made to Abraham and to his offspring. It does not say, 
“And to offsprings,”’ referring to many; but, referring to one, ‘‘and to your off- 
spring,”’ which is Christ (Gal 3 16). 


In the somewhat parallel passage, Rom 4 13, Paul does not make a point 
of emphasizing grammatically the singular, but he does use both sperma 


concern for past chronological history present in Paul that is not present in Eph. Fur- 
ther, does not the kairos in Eph refer to the future ‘‘unity’’ that follows in vs. 10? Paul, 
on the other hand, is definitely concerned with what has already happened in Christ. 
17 This emphasis on cosmic unity quite probably reflects a strong Gnostic influence. 
Other terminology in Eph points in this same direction. This is not to deny a distinctly 
future element in Paul, e. g., Rom 8 18 ff., but the kléronomia is already present. 
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and kléronomos in the singular. This passage needs correction in the 
RSV, although it was correct in the KJ. The RSV has made the singular 
plural: 


The promise to Abraham and his descendents, that they should inherit the world, 
did not come through the law. ... 


The verse should read: 


The promise to Abraham and to his descendent (t6(t) spermati autou) that he 
should be heir of the world (to kléronomon auton einai kosmou) was not through 
the law. 


The singular is a highly charged theological point for Paul, as the 
Galatians passage makes very clear. Christ is not only the content of 
the inheritance; as the heir he is also the means to the inheritance. 

Although Paul does not say so directly, his argument leads us to 
assert that for him there is what approaches an identification between 
the heir and the inheritance. Christ is the heir of Abraham and the 
content of the promise to Abraham. He is both the historical means and 
the historical end. 

However, Paul’s use of kléronomos is not limited to Christ. Since 
he is the heir, he is the means whereby others become heirs through 
him.'® This brings us to our final concern, that of ecclesiology, and 
involves not only k/éronomos but also synkléronomos. This term appears 
in both Paul and Ephesians. Paul writes: 


When we cry, “Abba! Father!” it is the Spirit himself hearing witness with our 
spirit that we are children of God, and if children, then heirs (kléronomot), heirs of 
God and fellow heirs with Christ (synkléronomoi de Christou) (Rom 8 15 ff). 


On the other hand, Ephesians has it: 


When you read this you can perceive my insight into the mystery of Christ,... 
that is, how the Gentiles are fellow heirs (einai ta ethné synkléronoma), members 
of the same body, and partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel 
(Eph 3 4 ff.). 


It is immediately apparent that the two uses of synkléronomos are 
not the same. Paul uses it primarily as a matter of the heirs’ relationship 
to Christ. Ephesians uses it as a matter of the relationship between 
members of the church. Paul is emphasizing the unity with Christ — 
perhaps we can say an ontological-eschatological unity and one which 
has ecclesiological connotations; but Ephesians is directly concerned 
with the unity of the church. In other words, synkléronomos is for Paul 


8 In this sense kléronomos occurs in Rom 4 14; 8 17; Gal 3 29; 4 7. The use in Gal 41 
involves a legal argument. However, Paul’s use of the term here breaks down. In 41 
he assumes the status of heir as preceding the event of Christ. In 47 the matter of 
becoming an heir is contingent in the coming of Christ. 
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primarily a christological and soteriological term; for Ephesians it is an 
ecclesiological one. t 

This involves a striking difference and one that coincides with the 
difference we have already seen. We may say that for Paul the 
synkléronomot Christou become historically with Christ not only heirs 
but also the inheritance. That is, with Christ they become the means 
to and the content of the inheritance; and because Christ is the genuinely 
eschatological event, so also are the synkléronomoi. Paul has not dealt 
directly with ecclesiology here, but he gives us a most profound ec- 
clesiology. It would indicate that the way to the deepest ecclesiology 
is to concentrate on christology and soteriology. 

In Ephesians the concentration is on ecclesiviogy; but as in the case 
of the christology we noted earlier, for Ephesians the church becomes 
primarily a means to cosmic unity. We note the following phrase: 


that through the church (dia tés ekklésias) the manifold wisdom of God might now 
be made known to the principalities and powers in the heavenly places (Eph 3 10). 


This indicates that for Ephesians both its christology and ecclesiology 
move toward being historic means to a nonhistorical end, and thereby 
an eschatological understanding of the Christ event in history is dimin- 
ished. For Paul both christology and ecclesiology move toward being 
both historic means and end. Thus we have in Paul’s understanding 
of kléronomia the radical eschatologizing of a judicial term in much the 
same way he eschatologizes a biological term such as uios or uiothesia,'9 
or a national term such as Jsraél.?° 

Finally, in Paul and Ephesians the theological differences in their 
understanding of kléronomia contribute further evidence for the probable 
deutero-Pauline character of Ephesians. These differences further dem- 
onstrate the way in which a single term may reflect central theological 
issues and developments and the dynamic nature of theological reflection 
in the early church. A concern for such theological dynamic in the NT 
is an integral part of the exegetical task in the church today, and it should 
help us in our teaching and scholarship to be witnesses to a living faith 
in our own time, as both Paul and Ephesians were in theirs. 


19 Cf. Rom 8 15, 23; 94; Gal 45; Eph 15. The term is omitted in Rom 8 23 by 
D Git. 
20 Cf. Rom 9 6; Gal 6 16. 
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HE usual sense of 703, “‘test,’’ does not yield an immediately clear 
meaning in Exod 20 20, where Moses explains the purpose of the 
Sinaitic theophany to the terrified people in these words: mvp) nayad 
worn *ndad o>» Sy ine aan aya) ormdan aa oon “God has come in 
order to mp) you, and. in order that the fear of him may be present with 
you to keep you from sinning.’’ The unanimity of our English versions 
in rendering the first clause ‘“‘God has come to test you,”’ while it rests 
on ancient authority — the Greek renders évexev yap Tov meipacat 
buds — conceals a good deal of hesitation over the correct nuance of 
this mo). The dominant tendency of tannaitic exegesis, reflected in the 
Mechiltas to Exodus, takes it as though from the root xwi, rendering, 
“in order to exalt you (above, or in the eyes of, the nations).’’ The same 
device is employed in Gen 221, o7738 nx 702 oNdNM; in both cases 
embarrassment of some kind is reflected. Later Hebrew commentators 
diverge remarkably in their treatment of the clause. Rashi adopts the 
rabbinic ‘‘to exalt’’; Rashbam suggests (as he does at Gen 221 also) 
the meaning ‘‘to reprove’’; Ibn Ezra merely compares Deut 8 16, in 
which the manna is said to have been sent Jawm> 4mp3 yyod) qmy jyod 
sn’anxa ‘in order to test you by affliction, in order to make you prosper 
in the end.’”’ Nahmanides begins by rendering “‘to train you (in faith),”’ 
and concludes with ‘‘to test you.”’ 

The difficulty of ‘‘to test’’ emerges when one tries to determine 
precisely what is being tested. In the earlier case of Exod 16 4 where the 
manna is sent xb ox *n7n3 45°77 1203N yydd, it is clear that Israel is being. 
tested by the manna to see whether they would follow orders and not 
keep it overnight or try to gather it on the Sabbath. Driver' and 
Cassuto? take their cue from there and interpret our mp) to mean, ‘‘in 
order to see whether, as you have just said, you will really obey him.” 
But the theophany by itself could not test that, and it is precisely the 
theophany itself, with its terrifying adjuncts — ‘‘the thunderings and 
lightnings, the blast of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking’’ — 
that Moses wishes to, explain in the verse under discussion. Just as 
yonn *nbad oop Sy ine pm aya refers to an immediate (though to be 
sure lasting) effect of the bare theophany, quite apart from the command- 
ments spoken by God; so ought the preceding o2nx mio) nayad to refer 


* Commentary on Exodus in The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, ad loc. 
2A Commentary on the Book of Exodus (Hebrew, Jerusalem, 1951), ad loc. 
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to an immediate effect of the theophany, and not to some future con- 
tingency connected with the commandments. (Indeed the events of 
vss. 18-21 precede the speech of God and properiy follow upon 19 109, 
as has been recognized at least since the time of Nahmanides.) If mos 
means “‘to test,” the only natural sense of the clause in this context can 
be, ‘“‘to test whether or not you will be terrified’? — and that is just how 
Beer takes it: ‘den Respekt der Anwesenden erproben’”’ (‘‘to test the 
respect of those present’’). The only difficulty is that no hint is given 
in the narrative that Israel was suspect of not being properly cowed by 
such an awful spectacle. In fact, no hint is given anywhere that Israel 
is at all on trial at Sinai, or that God’s ‘‘coming”’ has as its immediate 
purpose to put Israel to any sort of test. What, then, can no) mean? 

We are fortunate in having: an expanded version of the Sinai story in 
Deut 4-5 which speaks in explicit terms of the purposes and effects of 
that event. Comparison reveals that Deuteronomy reproduces the 
motives of Exodus without substantial alteration. It would seem to be 
permissible, then, to look for the meaning of our m3 in some correspond- 
ing terms of Deuteronomy. — 

Deut 5 24 #. depicts the people, after having experienced the theoph- 
any, assuring Moses that they are now convinced that man can survive 
hearing the voice of God, but begging to be spared a repetition of the 
experience. 

Lo, the Lord our God has shown us his glory and his greatness, and we have heard 

his voice out of the midst of the fire. Today we have seen that God may speak 

with man, and man still live. Now why ‘should we die? For this great fire will 
consume us; if we hear the voice of the Lord our God any more, we shall die. For 
who of morta! men has ever heard the voice of the living God speaking out of the 
fire, as we have, and has still lived? You go near and hear all that the Lord our 

God may say, and speak to us all that the Lord our God speaks to you, and we will 

hear and do it. 

To teach Israel that ‘‘“God may speak with man, and man still live”’ is 
evidently one of the great purposes of the Sinaitic event. The outcome 
is that the people confirm the prophetic réle of Moses as intermediary 
between them and God, and promise to obey him absolutely. 

This idea is no innovation of Deuteronomy. It is found in Exod 19 9, 
more briefly, but no less explicitly. ‘‘Lo,’’ says God to Moses, “I am 
coming to you in a thick cloud, so that the people may hear when I speak 
with you, and so may believe you forever.”” Whatever doubts the people 
might have had about the possibility or the reality of God’s speaking with 
Moses would be stilled finally and forever by the experience at Sinai. 
Exodus represents this as God’s purpose; Deuteronomy affirms that it 
was realized. 

Deut 4 10 states another great purpose of the theophany. ‘Gather 
the people,”’ says God to Moses, ‘‘that I may let them hear my words, 


3 Commentary on Exodus in Handbuch zum Alten Testament, ad loc. 
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so that they may learn to fear me all the days that they live upon the 
earth, and teach their children so.” And 5 29 has God expressing the 
hope that “this mind of theirs, to fear me and obey my command- 
ments,”’ remain with Israel forever as on the day of the event. This is 
Deuteronomy’s version of the second purpose clause of Exod 20 20 
ywonn *nbad oo» Sy ine wan Nays). Both sources agree that the pur- 
pose of the theophany was to instill the dread of God into the hearts of 
the people. 

Deut 410 is of further interest because structurally it is roughly 
analogous to our Exodus passage. In Deuteronomy we have, ‘‘Gather 
the people to me, that I may let them hear my words, so that they may 
learn to fear me....’’ In Exodus, ‘God has come in order to mp) you, 
and in order that the fear of him may be present with you....’’ Both 
verses join two purpose clauses to the main clause, the second of which 
expresses the same idea in each case. With the first clause of Deut 4 10 
it will be helpful to compare vss. 32 #. of the same chapter, in which the 
sensory experience of the theophany is enlarged upon. 


For ask now of the days that are past... since the time that God created man 
upon the earth, and ask from one end of heaven to the other, whether such a great 
thing as this has ever happened or was ever heard of. Did any people ever hear the 
voice of a god speaking out of the midst of the fire, as you have heard, and still 
live?... To you it was shown, that you might know that the Lord is God, there is 
none besides him. From heaven he let you hear his voice to discipline you, and upon 
the earth he let you see his great fire, and you heard his voice out of the midst of 
the fire. 


y’oun , 71m are the deeds of God; 7x7 ,yow ,yt ,10> are the effects upon 
the people. 

The idea suggests itself that the first purpose clause of Exod 20 20, 
like that of Deut 4 10, refers to this purpose of the theophany — to give 
Israel a direct, palpable experience of God. Can the verb 7d) convey 
such a meaning? 

The basic sense of 0) is ‘‘to have experience of,’’ ‘‘to be used to”’ or 
“familiar with.” In I Sam 17 39, after Saul outfits David with his 
armor, *n’0) xd »D dea 25S Sow wd Sunw dx 7 TON 7D? Kd Dd Idd Sen 
“he struggled in vain to go because he was unused (to them). Then 
David said to Saul, ‘I cannot go in these because I am unused (to 
them).’’’ Deut 28 56 describes the pampered lady as x>b WN... 70NT 
yas dy axa mdan 9D AND “‘the woman... who never experienced setting 
the sole of her foot on the ground.’’ The meaning “‘get to know,” “learn 
about,” “‘probe,”’ is but a further shade of this basic meaning. II Chron 
32 31 tells that God abandoned Hezekiah at a certain juncture imo 
2252 b> nyt “‘to probe him, to learn all that was in his keart.” From 
here to ‘‘test’’ is really no step at all. 

Now it is characteristic of pi‘el verbs — especially those with no qal — 
to develop a factitive (or causative) meaning. For example, 17D means 
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“go/do quickly,” but also “bring quickly” (Gen 186; I Kings 22 9; 
Isa 5 19; Esther 5 5); sms ‘‘be late,’’ but also ‘“‘make late, delay’”’ (Gen 
24 56; Exod 22 28); sip “‘be jealous,’’ but also “rouse to jealousy’’ (Deut 
32 21; I Kings 14 22); bm “hope,” but also “‘make hope” (Ps 119 49). 
In the same way 7D) also means “‘cause to have e. perience of.’’ Qoheleth 
says to himself (2 1) a1w3 AND ANDwW3 TDDIK 195, “Come, let me show you 
a good time (lit. cause you to experience pleasure) and enjoy yourself.’’ 
Note the parallelism here of mo: factitive and maxx. Again, Judg 3 1-3 
introduces a list of Canaanite nations that were left in Palestine: mod 
beaw va mt nyt yy0> pr .jy22 mondo b> nx yt xd owe 52 ne Sere nx 03 
oy? xd opd awe pr mondn 01095, “‘to give Israel experience of them, that 
is, all those who had no experience of any of the wars with Canaan. It 
was only that the generations of the people of Israel might know war — 
to teach war to such, at least, as had not known it before.”” Here 70) 
is in combination with 709 and y7.s 

Thus 70) factitive is associated with verbs of seeing, knowing, and 
learning. Its usage is 3... 7D), ‘give X experience of... .” 

This corresponds exactly with the situation in the Sinai narratives. 
Where Deuteronomy relates God’s purpose in revealing himself in terms 
of yv ,105 ,aNIT ,yown, Exodus expresses it by 83 ODN mo) “nayad 
ornbun, that is, “God has come in order to give you the experience”’ 
(possibly an object — ‘‘of him’’ — is to be understood here as in I Sam 
17 39, though the thought is complete and more chaste without it), and, 
the verse concludes, “‘in order that the fear of him may be present with 
you to keep you from sinning.” 

Entirely apart, then, from the content of God’s utterances at Sinai, 
and in addition to confirming the prophecy of Moses, it is the idea of 
both Exodus and Deuteronomy that the great purpose of this un- 
paralleled public theophany was to impress the awe of God indelibly 
upon Israel by letting them all experience — see, hear, and know — 
him directly. Small wonder that Deuteronomy exclaims at the unique- 
ness of the event, astounding even to an age which was all but inured to 
wonders. 


4 Torczyner (Tur-sinai), in Ha-lashén veHa-séfer I? (1954), pp. 410f., ingeniously 
combines 72038 with *"wa nx "3 of vs. 3, taking it as from 402 and (presumably) under- 
standing the clause to mean “Let me anoint/bathe (?) my flesh with wine.” But this 
is‘not Hebrew: 4) means only “‘pour”’; it takes the accusative of the liquid poured, 
and 3 never precedes the liquid. Torczyner appears to have inadvertently confused 
0) with 4). 

5 Cf. the rendering by 2: doxfjoat “to train,” cited by Moore, ICC, ad loc. The 
meaning of 7p) in vs. 1 will thus be different from that in vs. 4. Whatever the literary 
history of this passage (cf. Moore) the meaning, ‘‘give experience,” is the only one that 
suits the context, and must be assumed to have been present in the mind of the author 
(or redactor) of the present text. 





CRITICAL NOTE 


CONCERNING EXOD 346 


D. N. Freedman in his comprehensive study entitled ‘‘The Name of the God of 
Moses”’ (JBL, 79, 2, pp. 151-56) drew attention to the unique reading YHWH YHWH 
in Exod 346, which he suggested was a parallel to the "EHYEH ’ASHER 'EHYEH 
of Exod 314. Now ‘ehyeh means either ‘I was’’ or ‘I am” or “‘I shall be,”’ and, as it is 
here said that God’s Name is "EH YEH, it is evident that not only is existence asserted, 
but continual existence, by this imperfect tense. The simplest rendering is clearly 
I AM WHOI AM or I AM WHO AM, and this is equally asserted by a possible alter- 
native "EHYEH 'EHYEH, I AM I AM. Since it is here demonstrated that YHWH 
translated into Hebrew is "EHYEH, one is forced to conclude that YHWH YHWH 
also means I AM I AM. For without doubt YAHWEH is the true vocalization, and, 
as the writer has pointed out,’ to Egyptian-bred Moses the divine name of Israel’s 
God was remarkably like the Egyptian i-w-i (‘‘I am’’), which, by analogy with Egyptian 
sadmei (‘I hear’’), was probably vocalised idwei and pronounced yawey. Hence Moses 
reinterpreted the ancient divine name, in the monotheistic interest, as I AM. What- 
ever may have been the original signification of this divine name, and the writer has 
suggested Yah-Weh from Yah-We' (‘‘Moon-god One”’),? it is the glory of Moses that 
he gave it a new meaning, I AM or I EXIST, with implication that no other gods 
existed. YAHWEH was Egyptian in origin and the homophone of an Egyptian verbal 
form meaning I AM. 

So. Exod 346 may be rendered straightforwardly; and in the ‘‘I’’ sentence form, 
that one is led to expect, God uses an Egyptian verb in addressing Egyptian-speaking 
Moses: ““YAHWEH passed before him and proclaimed, I am I AM, a God merciful 
and gracious... .” or “YAHWEH passed before him and proclaimed, I am YAHWEH, 
a God merciful and gracious... .”’ 

The writer feels that all attempts to find a Hebrew or Aramaic verbal form in the 
divine name YAHWEH should be abandoned. It cannot and was never intended to 
mean HE JS, nor is there any justification for conjuring up a nonexistent hiphil form. 
The idea of ‘‘causing to be’’ is foreign to the Hebrew mentality, fo which ‘‘create’’ does 
not signify ‘‘make out of nothing,”’ but ‘‘shape” (bara’) out of existing material. 


NORMAN WALKER 
WEstT EWELL VICARAGE 
SuRREY, ENGLAND 


*Norman Walker, The Tetragrammaton, (1948), pp. 23f.; ZAW, 70 (1958), 
pp. 262-65. 
2 The Tetragrammaton, pp. 17 f. and ZAW, 70, p. 264. 
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"On .NIayn Aw OTaNNA ,OND >” w’y ODD nNXIT 
English title-page: The Language and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll, by 
Eduard Yechezkel Kutscher. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, the Hebrew University, 1959. 
Pp. 9+529+-xii (English summary). 


The aim of the author is ‘“‘to demonstrate that 1QIsA which is, as generally ac- 
cepted, a popular version of Isaiah, reflects, as far as its language is concerned, the 
linguistic situation prevailing in Palestine during the last centuries B.c.E."" What 
linguistic sources are available and must be called upon for the purpose of such a dem- 
onstration? ‘‘We must know the linguistic sources of the age, Hebrew and Aramaic, 
as well as those prior to and immediately following it .... We must consult the other 
DSS — the fact that they were written after the Isaiah scroll is, of course, no disqualifica- 
tion. However, since their language is not the vernacular of the time, but an attempt 
to imitate classical biblical Hebrew, their usefulness is limited. We shall avail ourselves 
of the language of such late biblical books as Chronicles and its relatives .... To these 
must be added the Samaritan Pentateuch. We must exploit all the ramified traditions 
of the reading and vocalization of the Bible — particularly the Babylonian and the 
Samaritan. Of outside sources, not directly connected with biblical Hebrew, attention 
must be given to imperial Aramaic... . Of Palestinian sources, we must use, first of all, 
the three western middle Aramaic dialects: Samaritan, Christian, and Galilean. Great 
importance attaches, of course, to rabbinic Hebrew. We must likewise use the trans- 
literations of the LX X, the Hexapla, Josephus, Jerome, and others, as well as of the 
inscriptions. On occasion we shall follow a... linguistic feature through the living 
traditions of various diaspora communities on the one hand; on the other, we shall 
trace it through modern spoken Arabic of Syria and Palestine, in which Hebrew-Aramaic 
deposits have survived. There will even be times when we shall arrive at the last extant 
vestige of western Aramaic, the Ma‘lula dialect. Again, we shall have to ascend through 
the Hebrew inscriptions of pre-exilic times, through Akkadian transcriptions, to the 
Hebrew-Canaanite glosses of Amarna, and even to Ugaritic.” 

Kutscher, whose ground-breaking researches in Galilean Aramaic (Tarbiz, vols. 
21-23) and other dialect studies (on Elephantine, JAOS 74; on the Genesis Apocryphon, 
Scripta Hierosolymitana 4 [in English]) qualify him well for the task, has not only seen 
the problem in its full scope, but his handling of it is a landmark in modern Hebrew 
philology. The book is divided as follows: Part I (pp. 1-70) consists of a summary of 
findings and conclusions, and includes sections on the proper names, orthography, 
Aramaic and late Hebrew influences, pronouns and pronominal elements, phonetic and 


phonological peculiarities — all pointing to the late second temple period as the time 
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when the scroll was written. The part ends with an illuminating discussion of ‘‘standard” 
and ‘‘substandard”’ dialects of Hebrew, standard and vulgar text types (including 
literary parallels to the text type of the Isaiah scroll). Linguistic criteria are adduced 
to date the scroll ‘‘at least to the first century B.c.”: e. g., the Aramaized forms 7onD 
(31) and 43" (1916), (a form of imperial Aramaic which disappeared by the first 
century C.E.). Largely on meager evidence for the weakening of laryngals in Jerusalem 
it is suggested that the environs of that city are the provenance of the language of the 
scroll (but not the city itself; N.B. inscriptional Efextas vs. scroll mpnn). The scroll 
is shown to be a later text type than the MT; further on it is argued that, in fact, the 
Vorlage of the writer was all but identical with MT (note, e. g., that out of twenty 
occurrences of 2 m.s. suffix in the first ten chapters only two are written 72 — but just 
these are so written in MT too!). 

Part II (pp. 71-409) presents the sources for Part I. In chapters corresponding to 
the linguistic items abovementioned the material is set forth in detail, each deviation 
from MT in vocabulary and grammar being discussed with a view to determining its 
nature, its reflexes in versions or manuscripts, what it tells about the language of the 
writer, and its cause. Each chapter is summed up at the end, and statistical tables 
provided, when pertinent. Following Part II are appendices (pp. 411-54) dealing, 
among other things, with corrections and erasures in the scroll, its pluses and minuses, 
the question of how many scribes wrote it (Kutscher argues for one, not altogether 
convincingly), and isoglosses with Samaritan tradition. Additions and corrections 
(pp. 455-500) were added between 1952 and publication to take account of recent 
scholarship. Word indexes to IsA and other DSS and a threadbare English summary 
end the book. 

The riches of this work cannot even be suggested here. The amount of information 
and insight concerning the history of Hebrew and Aramaic dialects, the use and value 
of Greek transcriptions, and of the versions for textual criticism that is incorporated 
in the book is overwhelming. That ignorance of the non-Tiberian traditions of biblical 
vocalization (especially the Babylonian), of the various independent traditions of 
pronouncing rabbinic Hebrew (oral and written [e. g., in Genizah documents]), and 
of the Samaritan traditions of Hebrew and Aramaic may be fatal for a proper un- 
derstanding of DSS Hebrew is resoundingly brought home. 

Here are a few illustrations of Kutscher’s method and results: 

Concerning the scroll’s (nx nam>) em = MT (nev mand) wwm (5 24): “Three things 
are behind this variant. First, wn, which occurs only twice in the Bible, both times in 
Isaiah, and never in rabbinic Hebrew, was apparently unknown to the writer. A second 
cause was the weakening of the laryngals. A third, the preceding wx, and probably also 
the combinations 7379 wx, Isa 4 5 [other passages and similar combinations are cited] .. . . 
All these combined to create a reading which is hardly intelligible. The same thing 
seems to have happened in the LXX, which renders here ovyxavOjcerat, and sim- 
ilarly Aq Sym and Theod: bepun pdroyos ... It is, of course, possible to assume that 
the LXX Vorlage had the reading of the scroll, but this is unnecessary. For wen is 
employed in piyyutim beginning with Yannai with the sense of ‘fire’ or, as a verb, 
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‘burn.’ We may safely assert that such a usage is grounded on the poet’s understanding 
of our passage. Isaac (Abu Ibrahim) ben Barun (11-12 c.) actuaiiy interprets wwn to 
mean ‘fire’ on the basis of the context. It is therefore probable that the versions and the 
scroll-arrived at this reading or understanding chiefly by virtue of the context... .” 

In treating of such deviant forms as 79, m’pnn, pow’. Kutscher calls upon the 
languages of Syria-Palestine from Canaanite to modern spoken Arabic to illustrate a 
vowel shift from u-i, carried out with varying regularity, but less operative in the 
Babylonian vocalization of Hebrew, in Palestinian Christian Aramaic, and — in our 
scroll. 

A penetrating discussion is devoted to 1b 1p’ and like ‘‘pausal” forms that repeatedly 
occur in context. This form is traced back through Yemenite and Sephardic penultimate 
stresses in rabbinic Hebrew, vocalized Mishnah manuscripts, Christian Aramaic, and 
transcription in Jerome and Origen. It is plausibly regarded as a forerunner of a general 
stress recession that occurred in this area later, and as a mark of the popular, ‘‘sub- 
standard” pronunciation of Hebrew. The discrimination between standard and sub- 
standard bears significantly on the question of the authenticity of the Massoretic 
vocalization. As is well known, Kahle has argued against it on the basis, inter alia, of 
Genizah and Greek transcriptional evidence for -@& and -t as the 2 m.s. pronominal 
elements, rather than Massoretic -ké and -td (see most recently Kahle’s Cairo Geniza,? 
pp. 171-79). Building on the results of Z. Ben-Hayyim (see his Studies in the Traditions 
of the Hebrew Language) Kutscher shows persuasively that the scroll evidence for the 
antiquity of kd and td compels us to interpret the conflicting vocalizations as variations 
between standard and substandard Hebrew. 

After the philological scope of the work its most noteworthy feature is the amplitude 
of discussion. Little appears to have escaped Kutscher in the way of considerations 
that must be put into the balance. The aim is to embrace all the evidence, and un- 
favorable or inconvenient data are scrupulously noted. This fullness of treatment, in 
which the reasoning, weighing of evidence, and criteria come out with great clarity, 
makes the study of the book an education in Hebrew linguistics and text criticism. The 
observations on evaluating deviations from MT, and the comments on the use and 
value of the version made on pp. 235-42 are the best I have seen. Of course questions 
and differences of opinion remain (as, e. g., on the matter of the number of scribes, or 
the “affinity or identity” of the spoken vocabulary of the scroll writer with that of 
rabbinic Hebrew — one swallow [121790 33 23] does not make a summer), but these 
cannot detract from the enormous value of the book. Alongside of the work of H. 
Yalon, Z. Ben-Hayyim, and others, Kutscher’s contribution marks the maturation of a 
new center of Hebrew philology in Jerusalem. For outlanders this means that knowl- 
edge of modern Hebrew has become as indispensable for the study of Hebrew philology 
today as German was to scholars of an earlier generation. 


MosHE GREENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, by F. W. Beare. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. x +182. $3.50. 


In this volume, the latest of the current Harper's New Testament Commentaries, 
we have what may well prove the most clear-cut and useful commentary yet to appear, 
at least in English, on this ‘‘most personal of Paul's letters.” The volume has all the 
virtues of a good commentary: the introduction really introduces the reader both to 
the letter and to Paul. The critical problems (and Philippians has plenty of them) are 
handlea adequately and lucidly — there is no suggestion of a superficial retelling what 
everyone knows — but with expedition and no sophomoric display of learning. Beare 
has seemingly read everything ever written about this letter, but he is able to make 
effective use of what he has read without parading it. The other characteristic of a 
good commentary is also present: it is at the points of obscurity, where perplexity for 
the reader really exists, that he lays his stress, unlike many who expand at great length 
matters which are transparent and leave untouched points where help would be most 
welcome. In short, Beare has turned out a very usable book. The nine-page bibliography 
alone, with which the introduction concludes, provides a very useful kit of tools, and is 
designed for use, not display. 

Integrity and the piace of composition are the two persistent problems in Philip- 
pians. Beare is definitely inclined to see it at the end of Paul’s years in Rome, probably 
between A.D. 60 and 64. His discussion at this point is full and solid. He does full justice 
to the not infrequently presented argument for Ephesus, but feels that the claims for 
Rome ‘‘must be allowed to hold the field.’’ As one who inclines strongly to the likelihood 
of the earlier date from Ephesus, I frankly admit that Beare has made a strong case, 
presented with scrupulous fairness. Actually, one of the values of this book is the full 
and candid display of evidence allowing the reader to reach at times a somewhat different 
conclusion. 

The material in the lctter is all by Paul, save for the two-strophe hymn (2 5-11), 
which Beare regards as composed by a “gifted writer of Paul’s own circle, who had 
learned from Paul to think of Christ as ‘the Man from Heaven’ (1 Cor. xv. 47), who 
‘being rich, impoverished himself for your sakes’ (2 Cor. viii, 9).”” Though the hymn is 
thus not from Paul’s own pen it is not not a “‘pre-Pauline’’ hymn; rather, it is thoroughly 
Pauline, having been produced under his influence and quoted with cordial approval 
by the apostle. But the letter itself, aside from this quoted bit, is made up of parts of 
three letters: 1) the earliest section is 3 2-41, which may well have been composed 
at the same time Paul had written so heatedly to the ‘‘foolish Galatians’; 2) 4 10-20 
is the short letter of thanks which Paul wrote immediately upon the receipt of the 
Philippians’ gift; 3) the third and main letter is thus 1 1-31; 4 2-9, 21-23. While 
disposed to regard this letter as an essential unit, despite the rock hidden between 3 1 
and 32, I must confess that I am less confident than I was before studying Beare’s 
arguments. 

Many other points of excellence might be pointed out. The treatment of 2 5-11, 
in addition to the critical guess about its origin, mentioned above, is full and rewarding. 
Not only is there a lengthy discussion in the introduction and a full treatment in the 
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text of the commentary, but a fifteen-page discussion of ‘‘The ‘Kenotic’ Christology,”’ 
by Beare’s colleague, Eugene R. Fairweather, stands as an appended note to close 
the book. 

Beare has provided his own translation, and it its a good one: racy, but not flippant; 
of a sort to read Paul’s thought out, not the translator's in. We have learned to expect 
first-class work from Beare, in view of his superb First Epistle of Peter and and his able 
handling of Ephesians in The Interpreter's Bible. The present work is a worthy com- 
panion to the earlier two. 

Morton S. ENSLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Jean le Théologien et son Evangile dans l’Eglise Ancienne, par le R. P. Fr.-M. Braun, 
des Fréres Précheurs. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie. 1959. Pp. xviii+428. No price. 


This book appears in the series, ‘Etudes Biblique,”” founded by P. Lagrange. The 
title was suggested by a bit of graffiti scribbling from the fourth century which applied 
to John the epithets, ‘‘Evangelist’’ and ‘‘Theologian.”’ 
another, a full-scale review of material bearing on such matters of introduction as 


Here we find, in one form or 


authorship, purpose, language, literary relations, and attestation in the churches of the 
second century. Braun shows that he is conversant with recent material such as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Gospel of Truth. He makes no effort to deal with the relations 
of the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics. Neither does he penetrate the field of form 
criticism in any thorough way. Instead of such a prehistory, this treatment covers the 
later history and recognition and influence of the Johannine literature in the early church. 

Braun is convinced that the Johannine writings represent essentially the work of a 
single person, John, within a unified circle. He comes out of the Palestinian scene and 
from among sectarian communities such as Qumran. John the Baptist was influenced 
by their ideas and vocabulary, and John the Evangelist emerges from the group of 
disciples around the Baptist. He should probably be identified with the ‘beloved 
disciple.”” After the Jerusalem Council John moved to Asia to settle in Ephesus where 
he was preaching the mystery of the gospel. According to Braun's conclusions John 
suffered exile on Patmos, and out of this experience came the Apocalypse. 

Later the Johannine epistles were written, and they represent a stage before the 
writing of the gospel. Braun recognizes the differences between the various Johannine 
writings, but he sees also the deeper points of relation in terms of ideas. He would 
attribute the differences in part to the circumstances of each writing, and perhaps most 
largely to the character and ability of the amanuensis or collaborator. Such writing was 
not done quickly by shorthand. It represents collaboration with a scribe or disciple, 
and also much correction and redaction over a longer period of time. But behind all the 


writings is the same central personality. As for the variety of literature represented in 
the Johannine writings, Braun points to the Dead Sea Scrolls where the apocalyptic 


temper is seen along with religious piety. 
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The second section of the book deals with the use of this literature in the churches 
of the second century, that is, in Rome, Egypt, Asia Minor and its environs. The frag- 
ments of the Fourth Gospel coming from the first half of the second century show an 
early circulation and reading of the gospel. Did the use of this gospel in controversies 
with the Gnostics delay the use and recognition of the Fourth Gospel? Braun answers 
in the negative. 

The third part of the book discusses the person of the evangelist. He is identified 
with “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” who lived in Asia to a ripe old age. John the 
Presbyter, a relatively unknown person, could hardly take the place of John the Apostle, 
and Braun does not think that early church leaders would confuse the two. 

In spite of the title, ‘‘John the Theologian,”’ the reader of this book should not 
expect a full-scale presentation of the theology of the Fourth Gospel. The author is 
intimately acquainted with the Johannine material, and he handles it with a clear 
appreciation of its character. But the references to the theological ideas and conceptions 
are brought in only to serve the argument as to the inter-relations of the Johannine 
writings and the use of this literature in the early church. 


Paut E. DAVIES 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





“An entirely different study of the Sermon of the Mount.’’* 
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‘He treats the Sermon in the form of four basic questions: 


1, the relation of the Sermon to the earlier Mosaic ethic; 

2. the problem of the cleavage between the Sermon and Paul; 

3. the degree to which Jesus expected the end of the age of the world and 
the resultant question of ‘interim’ ethics; 

4. the nature of the Sermon’s ethic, how it is to be regarded and used in a 
later and vastly different day. 

The treatment evidences complete mastery of the material and subject, 

presented in an unusually lucid and crystal-clear style... fascinating, 
persuasive, and convincing.”” — *Morton S. Enstin 


At your bookseller. $3.50 HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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St. Ignatius and Christianity in Antioch, by Virginia Corwin. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xiv-+293. $5.00. 


Virginia Corwin, chairman of the Department of Religion at Smith College, has 
provided us with a clear and careful study of the theology of Ignatius. Her book is 
divided into three parts: Situation, Theology, and Christian Life. From the outset 
(pp. 10-14) the reader is made aware that she discounts the conclusion of the Reli- 
gionsgeschichtlicheschule in general and that of H. Schlier (Religionsgeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen) in particular, that the theology of Ignatius can 
be explained adequately in terms of a strong Gnostic influence. Professor Corwin admits 
that the letters lack form and coherence, connected argument and logical sequence, but 
insists that they are far from superficial and do reflect careful thought. 

After acquainting the reader with the progress of Ignatian studies since the begin- 
ning of the century, introducing the letters and the author in a general way and describ- 
ing the city of Antioch at the beginning of the second century, Miss Corwin concludes 
Part I with a provocative chapter dealing with the factions in the Christian church at 
Antioch. She maintains — against Lightfoot, Zahn, Bauer, and Bultmann — that 
Ignatius’ distress is caused by the strife between his own group, representing the median 
position, and two heretical groups: on the right, the Judaizers; on the left, the Docetists. 
The party which urged that the Christian pattern become more strongly Jewish may 
have been, she suggests (pp. 61-64), a remnant of Essene Judaism which penetrated 
into Asia Minor after a.p. 68, when the headquarters at Qumran was destroyed. 

Part II opens with a chapter on the incarnation which, Corwin stresses (p. 91), is 
“the very heart of Christianity’”’ for Ignatius, as is emphasized in his rejection of both 
the docetic idea of the incorporeality of Christ and the Essene-Christian interpretation 
of Christ as a mere teacher. It is rightly emphasized (p. 140) that Ignatius is primarily 
interested in the unity of God and Christ. Subordination is not a problem for him as it 
was for the later church. The difference between the Father and the Son (‘‘Silence’’ and 
the ‘‘Word’’) was from eternity, a difference in function rather than status (Mon- 
archianism?). God is “‘silence.”’ ‘Silence is not an attribute of God; it is God himself”’ 
(p. 123). The Logos is that which gives expression to the ‘‘silence.”’ 

The most important element in the theology of Ignatius is salvation, and Corwin 
recognizes that incarnation and revelation must be seen in relationship to it. We are 
in the “‘last times.’’ Earth is tormented by the Evil One; man needs a savior. Salvation 
is a purposeful expression of divine goodness to men and comes through Christ. Through 
Christ ‘‘light” and ‘“‘life’’ have been made available to man. Professor Corwin argues 
(pp. 176-88) against Schlier’s contention that Ignatius’ concepts of the Logos and the 
drama of redemption are dependent upon a pre-Valentinian and Mandean gnosis. 

Tu her discussion of the church, the author stresses that for Ignatius it was ‘‘ordained 
before time’”’ and dwells within the churches. The churches are held together “by their 
endowment and mission . .. not by any formal organizationalities”’ (p. 192). The ranks 
in the church (bishops, presbyters, deacons) are meant to link the humble Christian 
with God. She rejects Schlier’s argument that Ignatius’ concept of the church reflects 
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Gnostic ideas. The church is the mediator of salvation, and grace is made available by 
the church in the two sacraments, baptism and the eucharist (pp. 204-14). Locating 
the sources of Ignatius’ ideas concerning the church presents a number of difficulties. 
The idea of community as found in the Manual of Discipline of Qumran, Corwin sug- 
gests, is in some aspects close to the concept as it appears in the letters of Ignatius. 
Of course, she explains, the church is not a reflection of the Essene community, for it is 
differently centered. The church of Christ is not built upon the keeping of the ordinances 
of the Torah; “‘it is Christ and the Father united in being God who are the center and 
this fact changes the locus of the experience for the Christian’’ (p. 217). 

Part III is concerned with Ignatius’ concept of the Christian life. There is ‘‘no 
rigorism of an ascetic nature in his ethic’ (p. 224). He does not offer “‘lists’’ of com: 
mandments. He is not a legalist. One attains the spiritual God by being in harmony 
with God, not by completing requirements. Ignatius believes that men will ultimately 
choose life ‘“‘according to Jesus Christ” rather than life ‘according to the flesh.” The 
Christian must conform and be in harmony with the church and with the bishop. 
Pride, ambition, and self-will must be controlled; gentleness, humility, submission, and 
endurance must be encouraged. Above all, however, the fundamental concepts of faith 
and love characterize the Christian life (pp. 237-44); the true Christian life is an ex- 
tremely difficult one requiring absolute commitment and thus is attained by only a few. 

In the last chapter, Miss Corwin emphasizes that while ‘‘discipleship’”’ and ‘“‘imita- 
tion’’ express for Ignatius an intimate relationship between Father and Son and between 
Christ and believers, an even deeper relationship is expressed in such words as harmony 


(du6vora), unity (édrns), and most important, union (wots). What Ignatius 
meant by “union’”’ is a matter of controversy. C. C. Richardson (The Christianity of 
Ignatius of Antioch, pp. 38 f.) argues that Ignatius means only ‘“‘moral likeness.’’ Corwin 
is inclined to believe that what is involved here is more than a unity of will, but in some 


sense a mystical union with God. 

Division (not sin, as in Paul) is the greatest predicament of humanity and makes 
man vulnerable to the ‘‘Prince of this World.’’ But disunity can be transcended. In 
Christ divisiveness can be overcome. The author describes this belief as the core of 
Ignatius’ preaching. 

A ten-page bibliography, listing over 175 of the chief books and articles used by 
the author, is provided at the end of the book and will be found helpful to all who are 
interested in Ignatian studies. 

DANIEL Ws. O’Connor, JR. 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


The Antiquities of Jordan, by G. Lankester Harding. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1959. Pp. xviii+206+31 plates. $4.75. 


Mr. Harding’s book is a genuine delight to read. What in less skilled hands could 
easily have become deadly dull is enlivened by the author's happy turn of phrase and 
obvious liking for his subject. He moves in leisurely fashion among the famous sites of 
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the Transjordanian region, taking time out along the way for excursuses into the his- 
tory and biblical connections of the places which he describes. Three times he ventures 
across the Jordan to deal with the Umayyad palace at Khirbat al Mafjar, with the 
Essene settlement at Khirbat Qumran, and with the site of OT Jericho. Throughout 
there is an economy of words and a maximum of clarity in the presentation. 

Thirty years in Jordan, twenty of them as an official of the Department of Antiq- 
uities, have given the author an unrivalled firsthand knowledge of the land and its 
antiquities. His book, originally conceived as a guide for the serious minded tourist, 
has grown considerably beyond this intention, but no visitor to the country who wants 
to know what he is looking at and what its historical and cultural significance is should 
travel without a copy. The traveller’s task is made easier by numerous practical sug- 
gestions in the text, by four maps locating the sites on the principal roads, and by six 
plans which enable the visitor to see the sites diagrammed as intelligible units. 

The descriptions of the more spectacular sites such as Jarash, Petra, Umm al Jamal, 
and Khirbat al Mafjar are done with great thoroughness in remarkably small compass. 
The chapter on Jarash, for example, is like a walk down the streets of the ancient city. 
The section on Petra may serve as a typical case of the author’s method of handling 
his data. He first describes the general terrain and topography of the site. The history 
of the site from the prehistoric period to Nabatean times is then briefly summarized. 
A short, but excellent, treatment of Nabatean culture is included, and the account, 
ends with a fine running description of the ruins. This method is followed generally 
throughout, with suitable modifications to do justice to the distinctive character of 
particular sites, as, for example, in the case of Khirbat al Mafjar, where considerable 
space is given to the description of the marvelous mosaics and stucco work. Even old 
hands at Qumran studies will profit by reading the description of the ruins (pp. 179-184) 
in conjunction with the excellent aerial photograph (Plate 30). 

Comprehensive coverage is given to the lesser sites, ranging geographically from 
the Graeco-Roman theatres at Umm Qais (ancient Gadara of the Decapolis) in the 
north to the copper-smelting furnaces at Aqaba in the extreme south, and historically 
from the pre-pottery Neolithic settlements at Jericho to the Crusader castles at Shobak 
and Karak. The treatment is necessarily brief, and sometimes, as in the fascinating 
account of the desert castles, the reader may find himself wishing for more. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no bibliography to indicate where he should go next. 

It would be a mistake to regard The Antiquities of Jordan as merely a travel guide. 
Its usefulness is by no means confined to the edification of on-the-spot visitors. Besides 
creating a pleasant nostalgia in former visitors to the Holy Land, it may be heartily 
recommended to students of the Bible, who will find their background knowledge greatly 
enriched by its pages, and to the general reader interested in the history and topography 
of the region Dr. Harding's book will prove to be treasure trove. 


LAWRENCE E. Toomss 
DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gibeon, by James B. Pritchard. Philadelphia: 
University Museum, University of Philadelphia, 1959. Pp. vi+32+12 plates. $1.00. 


The great pool (or step well) of ancient Gibeon (modern el-Jib), excavated by two 
expeditions under the direction of James B. Pritchard in 1956 and 1957, yielded a large 
and valuable collection of epigraphic material in Hebrew of the biblical period. The 
author is to be highly commended for the promptitude with which he has made these 
discoveries available for study in so cleat! and orderly a form. 

The material is classified and treated under three headings: inscribed jar handles 
(56 specimens), jar handles with royal stamp (80 specimens), and private seal impressions 
(8 specimens). There is in addition one inscribed weight. The plates provide drawings 
and photographs of the inscribed handles, profiles and photographs of the jars from 
which they come, drawings and photographs of the seal impressions, and a table of 
scripts of the jar handle inscriptions. 

The jar handle inscriptions came from a type of two-handled jar for which no exact 
parallels could be found, but which on typological grounds belongs to the end of Iron II. 
All examples were recovered from the top 7.60 m. of debris, filled into the pool from the 
area to the south. Paleographic study (pp. 13 ff.), using the Moabite Stone, the Samaria 
ostraca, the Siloam inscription, and the Lachish ostraca as criteria, indicates tentatively 
a date between 700 and 586 B.c. 

The majority of the handles have a standard inscription: gb‘n gdr+one of the 
following proper names ‘zryhw, 'amryhw, dml’, or hnnyhw nr’. 5b'l occurs once (No. 21). 
A dot serves as word divider, although it is sometimes missing. The second word of 
the formula is the most difficult to interpret. Pritchard is probably right in taking it to 
mean a walled vinyard enclosure (cf. Num 22 24-25; Isa 5 5). The standard inscription 
then reads, ‘‘Gibeon. The vinyard enclosure on N.’’ Among the proper names Azariah, 
Amariah, and Hananiah are readily identified. mr’ is probably a hypocoristicon for 
biblical Neriah, and dml’ is likely also hypocoristic for a dmlyhw, not attested in the OT. 
The name $b’) occurs in I Chron 26 2, and in extrabiblical sources (p. 12). Nos. 21 
and 22, which belong together, have four of these names in series (dml’, 5b'l, hnnyhw, 
nr’). On the basis of this handle Pritchard suggests that Hananiah ben Neriah was 
succeeded in the ownership of vinyards at Gibeon by his son $b’), and his grandson dm’. 
Amaziah and Azariah would then be other owners (or comptrollers) of vinyards in the 
neighborhood. 

Pritchard concludes that the inscriptions were intended to identify the city of 
origin and the producer of wine shipped from Gibeon, probably to facilitate the return 
of the empty jars, or (less likely) to assure the customer of the quality of the merchandise. 
The fill tossed into the pool would have then have come from the bottling works or 
warehouses of the Gibeon winery, located to the south of the pool. If, however, the 
grapes were grown in family-owned vineyard enclosures, but bottled, aged, and sold 
communally, the labels would be necessary to identify the family to which payment 
should be made. 

Some of the photographs on Figs. 4 and 5 are so indistinct that the writing cannot 
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be read, and, to an admittedly unpracticed eye, the tracings on Figs. 2 and 3 do not 
invariably represent the exact form of the letters in the photographs. The table of 
scripts in Fig. 7 is not complete. It would also have been useful if the publication had 
contained a cross-sectional drawing of the stratification of the fill in the pool with an 
indication of the location of the finds. These few criticisms apart, the publication is a 
much welcomed addition to archeological and epigraphic literature, and it is to be hoped 
that the future seasons at Gibeon will produce other finds of comparable significance. 


LAWRENCE E. Toomss 
DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Semites in Ancient History, by Sabatino Moscati. Cardiff: University of Wales, 
1959. Pp. 142. 15s. 


Ever since 1781 when August Ludwig Schlizer first gave currency to the adjective 
“Semitic’’ the identification of the ‘‘Semites’’ has proved a thorny problem. The initial 
confusion of linguistic affinities with ethnological relationships has become further 
confounded by the looseness of the cultural signification of the term. Archeology has 
uncovered the existence of an astonishing degree of complex and subtle cultural inter- 
penetration over a very wide area of the ancient world; none who work in the field will 
dispute the need for careful and precise definition. Professor Moscati in his latest work 
has undertaken, in four more-or-less evenly balanced chapters, to cut the Gordian knot 
of Semitic complexities once and for all. 

The first chapter is devoted to identifying and defining the Semites, and the suc- 
ceeding ones to the history of their centrifugal movement from the outskirts of the 
Arabian desert into Mesopotamia and Syria and to their historical appearance in their 
home area. The order of treatment, be it noted, is determined by the relative degree 
of documentation and the antiquity of the source material. Moscati insists that the 
only legitimate definition is that identifying the Semites with the ancient nomads, or 
rather seminomads, of the Arabian desert zone. He differs from Schrader and Caetani 
in that he claims to have no interest in the question of the cradle of the Semites but 
to be concerned only with their continuous migratory movement from the marginal 
areas of their desert habitat to the more fertile neighboring lands (p. 33). Nevertheless, 
the reader is left with the distinct feeling that Moscati does not dispute the theory of 
the desert origin of the most ancient Semitic populations of Mesopotamia and Syria. 

In his treatment of Mesopotamia our author repeatedly emphasizes that the 
Semitic infiltration was in large measure a peaceful process that can be traced back to 
long before Sargon’s first Semitic dynasty-at Akkad. This view, in itself not new and 
fairly widely accepted, does not entirely rule out the possibility of the traditional 
notion of several migratory waves. It would seem to this reviewer that, in insisting 
upon the nomadic nature of the migrations, Moscati has failed to pay attention to the 
importance of the movements of peoples between the great centers of civilization within 
the area of the Fertile Crescent. He has also discounted in too facile a manner the 
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significance of, for example, the claim of Tiglath-pileser I to have conquered six of the 
Akhlami-Aramean “cities” (pp. 65 f.). 

This weakness in Moscati's position is particularly apparent when he deals, under 
the general heading of ‘‘Syria,”’ with the Israelite conquest of Canaan. To support 
his Semitic-nomad equation, he considers as “‘solidly established” (p. 91) that the 
Israelite invaders were seminomads from the desert, that their infiltration of Canaan 
was largely peaceful and took place over a considerable period of time. All this, of 
course, is contrary both to the biblical tradition and to the archeological evidence which 
the author choses to ignore. Furthermore, it is highly questionable whether the so-called 
biblical ‘‘nomadic ideal,’’ if it indeed at all exists, reflects in any real sense a historical 
memory. 

If the chapter on ‘‘Syria’’ is the weak link in Moscati’s thesis, the treatment of the 
Bedouin in their homeland is accurate and exhaustive, notwithstanding the relat’ve 
paucity of the documentation and the lateness of its appearance. Yet Moscati has not 
convinced this reviewer, for one, of the reed to connect these Bedouin with those 
peoples who entered Mesopotamia and Syria at an earlier period. If The Semites in 
Ancient History is something of a misnomer, we do have, however, a most valuable, 
erudite, and readable account of the historical movements of peoples within the Fertile 
Crescent. 

NauuM M. SARNA 
JEwiIsH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Rule of God: Essays in Biblical Theology, by G. Ernest Wright. New York: Double- 
day, 1960. Pp. x +133. $2.95. 


From such volumes as The Challenge of Israel's Faith, The Old Testament against its 
Environment, and God Who Acts, the scholarly world has come to expect the excellent 
from G. Ernest Wright almost as routine. Perhaps we should not so readily repose our 
confidence in one who is — surely by his own admission — a mere man. Unfortunately, 
the reviewer must report that in this book for the first time he glimpsed Professor 
Wright's feet of clay. 

There may be an inherent disadvantage to an author in a volume of more or less 
miscellaneous essays. The reader’s mind must jump from one thing to another, and he 
cannot expect a clear progression. The title of the book (which is also the title of the 
sixth essay) is the clue to the continuity that Wright wishes to emphasize: a sovereign 
God as the subject of biblical faith. The emphasis is a welcome one; the statement of it 
seems to falter. 

This is emphatically not to say that the book does not contain the kind of lucidity 
and insight that we would expect. A good tenth of the text in the review copy is now 
underlined, and that is a high proportion in any book. We meet here several of the 
themes that characterize Wright’s understanding of OT thought: the confessional 
character of the biblical material, the centrality of relationship as the key to biblical 
faith, the active God whose rule is beyond the manipulation of man. These have lost 
none of their luster, force, and interpretive usefulness. 
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Several of the essays deal with specific OT passages. The first, ‘‘The Identity of 
God,” is an exposition of Isa 40-41, and to the reviewer's mind is the weakest of the 
seven. The second, “‘The Nature of Man,” is an interpretation of Gen 3. This passage 
has recently received its share of interpretation. Wright treats the ‘tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil’’ as if it were the tree of the knowledge of evil. The fifth essay, 
“Security and Faith,” is based on Jer 7 1-15 and has some very pungent criticisms of 
contemporary churches that are over-concerned with organization. 

The other four essays are more general in scope. Here Wright ranges over both 
Testaments, practicing what he has long preached, that Christian theology ignores the 
OT to its very great peril. 

The reviewer owes too much of his own understanding of OT theology to G. Ernest 
Wright to act the false prophet for his book. The style lacks the drive and vitality of 
his earlier books. Statements are too frequently supported weakly or not at all (foot- 
notes are at a minimum). Polemics are of the sledge-hammer variety, and they become 
tiresome. One might adduce as attenuating circumstance the fact that these were 
lectures, and that the “oral tradition’’ doubtless possessed a magnetism that, regret- 
tably, is too nearly absent from the written. It may be small gratitude to be disap- 
pointed at this abundance. But disappointment is, candidly, the predominant reaction. 


Epwin M. Goop 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A Christian Theology of the Old Testament, by George A. F. Knight. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1959. Pp. 383. $5.00. 


There are treasures in this volume, but one has to dig for them. Men who are tired 
of discussions of the OT which isolate it from the NT and treat it as something other 
than Christian Scripture will have their hopes raised by the title, but they need to be 
warned that the author will keep them waiting for over two hundred pages before he 
alludes to the relation between the testaments (and then only in an added note that 
interrupts the main line of argument). Strangely it is only in an appendix that the book 
throws off all restraint and points to Jesus Christ as the goal toward which the whole 
of the OT had been ever reaching out. Perhaps it is in reaction against Christian 
interpretations of the OT that go astray through lack of restraint that Professor Knight 
forces his Christian concern so radically into the background. 

One of the most valuable elements in the book is the treatment of a number of 
images that are used in the OT to describe the relation between Israel and God: the 
vine, the Son of God, the son of man, the bride, the rock, the servant, the covenant, 
the fire. These are traced through their various occurrences in the books of the OT 
and then in the appendix are shown to reach their full meaning in being applied to Christ 
and the church. 

The organization of an OT theology is a difficult problem, and no proposal is likely 
to find universal approva!. The one chosen by Knight has the drawback that it results 





in frequent repetition, the same 
topic being taken up at various 
points, and it is not always easy to 
see why the treatment could not 
have been held together in one 
place. Also there is a habit of 
breaking the sequence of thought 
to introduce lengthy notes on sub- 
sidiary points, valuable often in 
themselves but not particularly illu- 
minating to the discussion of the 
moment. 

The title suggests a primary con- 
cern with problems of interpretation 
that are being vigorously debated 
in many quarters today. Unfortu- 
nately it is assumed in the introduc- 
tion that agreement has already 
been reached by most scholars con- 
cerning these problems. As a con- 
sequence they are left without any 
adequate discussion. How is history 
related to theology? What is the 
difference between a history of OT 
ideas and a theology of the OT? 
Can statements be made about God 
as he appears in OT or NT without 
taking into account that he is a 
living active Person in our world as 
well as the ancient world? More 
awareness of such issues as these 
might have brought the OT closer 
to us as a disclosure of the secrets 
that are hidden from all of us in the 
darkness of our incomprehension of 
Scripture. Surely the purpose of an 
OT theology must be to take us not 
just into the ideas, but into the very 
life that Israel lived in dialogue with 
God, so that we may perhaps find 
ourselves strangely involved in it, 
and the heights and depths of 
human existence marvelously re- 
vealed. 

J. D. SMart 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 








THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION 


its message and meaning 


by CHARLES M. LAYMON 


Many who are unfamiliar 
with the symbolism and dra- 
matic representations in the 
Revelation to John have turned 
away frora the study of this 
New Testament book in the 
belief that it was written only 
for specialists. Here at last is 
a book the layman will under- 
stand, written in a clear, read- 
able style, shedding new light 
on the message and meaning 
of the Book of Revelation. 

This comprehensive study 
interprets the major themes of 
the book and suggests their 
significance and relevance for 
men and women of the twen- 
tieth century. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


The Biblical View of History: 
Old Testament 

The Biblical View of History: 
New Testament 

The Nature and Interpretation 
of Apocalyptic Literature 

Preparation for Destiny 

Visions of Judgment 

The Doom of Babylon 

Last Words on Last Things 


$3 at your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of The Interpreter’s Bible 
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The Old Testament as Word of God, by Sigmund Mowinckel. Trans. by R. B. Bjornard. 
Nashville: Abingdon, 1959. Pp. 144. $2.75. 


Though this book was written for nonspecialists and naturally shows evidence of 
this at many points, it is a serious discussion of the significance of the OT as an integral 
part of the Christian revelation and as such merits the attention of scholars. Those who 
insist upon reading the OT only in the context of the OT world may be shocked to hear 
the historian Mowinckel insist that the OT must be interpreted in the light of the NT 
since the two testaments are an organic historical unity containing the record of a 
revelation of God in history that reached its full and final expression in Jesus Christ. 
Truth which appears brokenly in the OT is seen in its wholeness in the gospel. The 
problem to which the book is mainly directed is how a literature so completely and 
visibly human, time-bound, and fallible as the Bible, can be in all its parts a unique 
revelation of God. Mowinckel’s answer is that since revelation is God’s giving not of 
information but of himself to man, a giving that man has ever resisted, the witness to 
the revelation must tell the story of both God’s action and man’s response or resistance. 
This story becomes for each new age of mankind the story of God's dealings with man, 
marking out the road that every man has to travel in order to find the way ultimately to 
God in Christ. Even the nationalistic editorial additions to the prophets and the 
imprecatory psalms are seen by Mowinckel to play their essential part in this, reminding 
us of elements in ourselves that make us resistant to the leading of God. 


J. D. Smart 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Testament Sidelights: Essays in Honor of Alexander Converse Purdy, edited by 
H. K. McArthur. Hartford: Hartford Press, 1960. Pp. vii+135. No price. 


All students of the Bible, and especially of the NT, will be delighted to welcome 
this volume which worthily honors a scholar known, respected, and beloved for his 
teaching and for his published works. It contains eight essays. Apart from those by 
Bishop Kennedy and by Professor Hedley, ‘Nothing without a Parable’ and ‘““New 
Testament Criticism and the Christian Laymen” respectively, the remainder are by 
veteran NT scholars — Professors Bultmann, Macgregor, Cadbury -——all of whose 
several contributions on ‘“‘Demythologizing,” ‘‘Principalities and Powers,’’ and the 
“Parables” are typical; or by younger NT colleagues of Dr. Purdy — Dr. Grobel, who 
writes on ‘‘The Human Jesus outside the Gospels and Acts,’’ which ends with the in- 
sistence on the necessity of the gospels if Christianity is not to degenerate into a kind 
of Gnosticism; Professor George Johnston, who deals with Spirit and Holy Spirit in the 
Qumran Literature in a masterly fashion; and Professor McArthur, who gives a most 
thorough and illuminating treatment of ‘‘The Gospel according to Thomas,” where his 
conclusions are comparable to those of Freedmann and Grant. These essays are an 
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important contribution to the field of NT studies and cannot be ignored in current 
discussion. A curriculum vitae is added by Professor Moses Bailey, and a bibliography 
of Dr. Purdy’s works (pp. 129-135). 
W. D. DaviEs 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Guide tc Israel, by Zev Vilnay. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 
576+map. $5.00. 


This popular and useful volume first appeared in 1955, and has commended itself 
to English-speaking tourists and students through successive editions, the latest of 
which has just appeared. There are significant changes from the previous edition 
(1958), including considerable new material (e. g., a keyed index of place names), but 
with less bulk through the use of thinner and better paper and the omission of over 
forty pages of advertising. 

The book consists of a general introduction (pp. 10-90), the guide itself (pp. 91-500), 
directory and indices (pp. 502-576), and a large 1:500,000 map of Israel (end pocket). 

The introduction is a useful compendium of geographic, demographic, and ecological 
data, including a brief account of the state of Israel, its history, government, and laws 
(even the 1959 election results are duly recorded). The guide (called Routes in Israel) 
is extensive and detailed, with numerous illustrations, diagrams, and maps. There is an 
impressive amount of archeological information, including accounts of recent excava- 
tions (e. g., Tell Qasile, Hazor, Ramat Rahel). The very rapid pace of modern devel- 


opment in Israel, as well as the incessant archeological activities, however, antiquate 
guidebooks such as these almost as soon as they appear. Touring Israel in 1959 with 
the help of the 1958 edition of Vilnay, the reviewer repeatedly came on new settlements 
and unreported (and sometimes unofficial) archeological excavations. The present guide 


fills some of the gaps, but with the series of sensational discoveries reported during the 
past few months, a new one will soon be necessary, and doubtless forthcoming. 

The large map is well made and will be helpful to the traveler; some qualifying 
remarks are in order, however: 1) it is several years old (1950, with slight revisions in 
1959), and must be used with care; 2) the inset city maps are inadequate for the 
unseasoned tourist; 3) the absence of route numbers to indicate highways makes the 
map less useful to those traveling by car. In short, there is not yet available a map 
(in English) comparable to the excellent road and city maps of the United States and 
western European countries. 

Finally, the price is high, especially for a pocket-size guidebook, and this will 
discourage the prospective visitors for whom it would prove most useful. 


Davip NOEL FREEDMAN 


PITTSBURGH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Elementary Patrology, by Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. xiii+ 
314. $4.00. 


This is a very handy and useful volume. Patrology is a field in which most students, 
not excluding those with earned doctorates, are far from at home. Here is a book which 
will serve as a tool, not only for the student of patristic literature but for the general 
reader, constantly encountering the names of men and movements with which he is 


far from familiar. * 

The work falls into two parts with an appendix. All three sections are of practical 
value. The first surveys very briefly ‘‘the main curreats and great writers of patrology.” 
This is in three parts: (a) ‘the Beginnings of Patristic Literature to the Peace of 
Constantine,” and covers the principal figures (both orthodox and heretical); (b) ‘The 
Golden Age of Patrology,”” ending with Jerome and Augustine; (3) ‘The Decline of 
Patristic Literature."’ The second part (pp. 213-301) lists alphabetically (Abercius to 
Zosimus) names and items of patristic writers not discussed in Part I. For many 
readers this will prove the most useful part of the whole work. The appendix (pp. 
303-314) lists alphabetically, with very terse characterizations, some 144 “‘less known 
heresies of the early church.” 

The volume does not, and does not purport to, replace such standard works as 
Quasten or Altaner. There is, as the author frankly confesses, “‘little original in the 
book and... practically no independent research’’; there are no footnotes and no 
bibliography. But for a quick survey of the better known writers and movements and 
a ready source of identification for lesser, often puzzling, figures it should prove ex- 
tremely useful. 

Morton S. ENSLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


The Religion of the Occtdent, by M. A. Larson. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. xx+711. $6.00. mtn 


The author boasts that he has spent more than four years in the “intensive study 
of ancient Egyptian, Persian, Brahmana, Gaina, Buddhist, Judaistic, Essene, and 
Christian literature,” and that ‘‘quotations totaling some two million words were 
copied and organized for easy reference” (p. xv). Unfortunately, he has understood 
very little of what he has read and catalogued. It is quite apparent that he knows the 
literatures in question only in translation, and that he has no acquaintance with the 
nonliterary sources, and not even an initiation into the difficult and delicate questions 
of comparative religion. A review could consist of little but a catalogue of his errors of 
fact and indications of a complete inability to understand the nature of the materials 
with which he is attempting to deal. In sum: masses of undigested material impressed 
into the service of an absurd hypothesis — that ‘‘the Gospel Jesus” (sic et saepe) is an 
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elaboration of ‘‘mature Essenism,’’ which is a kind of amalgam of all the religious of 
the world except (possibly) that of the Aztecs. Mr. Larson obviously thinks that four 
years is a long time to spend in the study of these manifold literatures. It scarcely needs 
to be said that this is hardly time enough to gain a more than rudimentary acquaintance 


with one of them. 
F. W. BEARE 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Gospel Jesus Preached, by S. MacLean Gilmour. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1957. Pp. 238. $3.75. 


This book was originally prepared as a series of radio broadcasts for the United 
Church of Canada. The published version retains the warm, direct, personal, and 
practical emphases of the original. Footnotes are absent, but the author is not afraid 
of referring frequently to other scholars in his text. Prominent among these is Hans 
Windisch, whose book, The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, the author translated. 
A bibliography for further study is appended. 


Christ in the New Testament, by Charles M. Laymon. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 
Pp. 256. $3.50. 


This book is prepared for possible classroom use by students at more than the 
_ introductory level. Chapters deal with the various NT writers in roughly chronological 
order to show the development of early Christian thought. At the same time the author 
seeks to stress the unity of the NT witness to Christ. Footnotes refer to a wide range of 
scholars, and an ample bibliography assists further study. 


Essentials of New Testament Study, by Eric Lane Titus. New York: Ronald Press, 1958. 
Pp. viii+261. $3.75. 


This volume (even more specifically a textbook) is designed as a simple and clear 
critical, yet religious, introduction to NT study. Each chapter is followed by questions 
for further thought and a list of suggested readings. 

Joun C. Hurp 
Episcopat THEoLocicat SEMINARY 
Austin, Texas 


A Theological Book List, by Raymond P. Morris. Naperville, Illinois: Allenson’s, 1960. 
(Oxford: Blackwell's.) Pp. xiv+242. $6.00 (paper). 


The first sentence of the preface indicates the nature and limits of this volume: 
“This list of books has been prepared on behalf of the Theological Education Fund of the 
International Missionary Council to assist in the efforts to strengthen and improve the 
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theological colleges and seminaries training for the Christian ministry in the churches 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America.”” To this end, Professor Morris, librarian of the 
Yale University Divinity School, has compiled, with the assistance and advice of some 
eighty fellow experts, an amazingly useful and usable list of 5472 works. The instruc- 
tions to the compiler were that, while books in English should be regarded as primary, 
“other Western languages were to be used when there were no satisfactory substitutes.” 
In addition, basic books, even if out of print and thus difficult to secure, have been wisely 
included. 

The result is a large paper-covered volume (814 x 11 inches), printed in double 
columns and with the basic arrangement: Bible, church history, doctrine, and practical 
theology. Under each of these very comprehensive main heads is an elaborate series of 
divisions and subdivisions, the bare listing of which in the Table of Contents requires 
six double-column pages. The index, which is limited to the names of the authors in- 
volved, runs fourteen pages of four columns. This index is particularly convenient, 
for at times the necessarily arbitrary location of a volume in one of several possible 
places causes it not to appear where it might equally normally be expected. An occa- 
sional brief comment is added to some of the entries as a further indication of their 
nature and/or value. A very few of the entries are marked with one of three symbols, 
* +, t, signifying respectively that the volume is (a) primarily for specialist, (b) that 
it is a ‘mature book for Faculty and students,” or (c) that it is of similar design but pri- 
marily of value for those whose equipment is slender and who are not ready for advanced 
study. 

Approximately a third of the list falls under the general heading of biblical materials 
and will be of most interest to the average reader of JBL. The expert will miss many 
titles, may occasionally question the value of some included, and be a bit perplexed at 
the appearance, many pages later, of a title he had missed in what seemed to him a 
more natural place. For example, I had missed McCasland’s By the Finger of God in the 
section Demonology, under NT, Theology (##1946-51). It appeared some 115 pages 
further on as #4739, under the heading “Spiritual Healing.”” But it was there, and the 
index insured my ‘finding it. 

Even though the list was not prepared for biblical specialists, it will be a rare reader 
of this journal who will not find it again and again a very convenient tool, especially 
when his work leads him, as it does most of us at times, across fences into other men’s 
fields. It is not a volume to be reviewed in our pages, and the above is in no sense a 


review or critique. It is a volume, however, which many of us will want on our shelves 
and which we will probably soon bind in more durable covers to withstand frequent, if 


surreptitious, use. 





as 





OXFORD books of exceptional interest 





The Secret Adam 
A Study of Nasoraean Gnosis 
by LADY E. STEFANA DROWER 
This book discusses the private teachings of an ancient and 
still thriving gnostic community known as the Mandaeans 


or Nasoraeans, whose priests reserve the inner tenets of 
their faith for themselves. $4.00 


The Fourth Gospel and 
Jewish Worship 


A Study of the Relation of St. John’s Gospel 
to the Ancient Jewish Lectionary System 


by AILEEN GUILDING 


This study holds that the Gospel of St. John is a Christian 
commentary on the Old Testament lectionary readings as 
they were arranged for the ancient synagogue in a triennial 
cycle. $4.80 


St. John’s Gospel 
A Commentary 
by R. H. LIGHTFOOT 


As both a teacher and a scholar, R. H. Lightfoot made a 
profound impression on men of his own age and younger 
generations as well. His commentary on the Fourth Gospel 
edited after his death by one of his pupils, the Reverend 
C. F. Evans, was the culmination of his life’s work. 

An Oxford Paperback $2.25 


At all bookstores 
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